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THE ASTONISHING FAMILY. 
Our friend Mrs James Balderstone, of whose matri- 
nonial life some experiences were given in a former 
number of the Journal, was lately gratified by the re- 
ceipt of a letter from a female cousin who has long 
been settled in New South Wales. This distant rela- 
tion, as Susan, who has a turn for punning, is pleased 
toentitle her, was at one time her school-fellow and 
intimate friend. Out of the school they were never 
seen but in each other’s company: within the school, 
they would write letters to each other from opposite 
sides of the same class-room. Let but the one be ten 
miles off, enjoying the holidays, the other would send 
her, every second day, a sheet, of which the first 
three pages were crossed both rectangularly and dia- 
gonally—in other words, both from side to side and 
from corner to corner—while the fourth was covered 
in nearly the same fashion, all except a small central 
space which was to be exposed to the vulgar gaze of 
the postman. In time, Susan's friend was married by 
agentleman named Cumming, who was about te emi- 
grate to New South Wales, to which colony she soon 
after accompanied her husband, not without vows of 
éerna! friendship and regular attention to posts hav- 
ing been interchanged by the two loving cousins. The 
first year of absence saw two letters pass between these 
gentle dames ; the next produced one leiter from the 
British lady, which was replied to in the ensuing sea- 
son by the Australian, Then Mrs Cumming was said 
w have removed her residence, and her British friend, 
not knowing how toaddress her, wrote nomore. The 
eernal friendship, which had thus survived the un- 
uwual term of two years, appeared now to be at an end, 
and a fear might have reasonably been entertained 
that it would never revive, especially as, about this 
time, Susan was also married, and consequently drifted 
away into an entirely new set of affections. Years 
passed on without any direct communication between 
the friends; but, at length, hearing that Susan had 
been blessed with a very large family, Mrs Cumming 
resolved to waive ceremony, and wrote her a long 
letter, giving a complete account of her whole estate 
aid circumstances, husband and children included, in 
return for which she requested a similar exposition 
from Susan. Our friend, in whose heart this epistle 
resuscitated some long-buried feelings, and who, to do 
her justice, is by no means unwilling to speak of her 
youngsters, very readily undertook to gratify the 
Australian dame, and the following letter, of which a 
copy fell (we will not say by what means) into our 
hands, was the result :— 

“A thousand apologies are due, my dear cousin, for 
ny having so long neglected to answer your letter of 
June 1825, which reached me about a twelvemonth 
alerdate. The truth is, that, hearing you had changed 
your residence, I did not at first know whether any 
ketter I might write would be sure to reach you ; and 
afterwards the bustle of my marriage and other cir- 
cimstances prevented me for so long a time, that I at 
length lost all motive for the task, and became willing 
forget it. Can you forgive such negligence, or can 
you, after such a declaration, believe me sincere when 
I now address you once more as my dear friend ? 

Your account of your nice sheep-farm of fifteen 
miles long by seven broad in New South Wales, de- 
lights me. Your husband, from what you tell me of 
him, must really be, as you say, the best of men, and 
you, as a necessary consequence, must be the happiest 
women. Your children, what sweet pets they seem 
tobe from your description—how I leng to kiss them! 
Tam glad to inform you that I also am married to the 
best of men, and am, as I think, the happiest of 


manage every thing my own way, and have only to 
mention what sums are needed for our household ex- 
penses in order to get them, But, my dear Caroline, 
it is in my children that my heart is centred. For my 
part, knowing how apt one is to be deceived by one’s 
feelings respecting one’s little ones, I never allow my- 
self to think highly of them. They are well enough, 
poor things, I believe. But every body says that they 
are astonishing creatures for their respective ages, and 
if you please I will leave you to judge. 

The baby being only a year old, little is of course to 
be expected from it. He is, however, a stout thriving 
fellow, with remarkably large blue eyes and a beautiful 
complexion, and is just about to walk. He has a very 
pretty way of kissing the youngest of his little sisters, 
and nurse told us the other day that she never saw 
any baby of his age give so hearty a thump with his 
fist when he is angry. When he is pleased, he bounds, 
and capers, and crows, in a way quite surprising, and 
Mr Balderstone one day thought he heard him, in 
a fit of infantine enthusiasm, say ‘ Papa,’ though 
he is not quite certain; which, if really the case, 
would, you will allow, be miraculous. He was put 
into short frocks two months ago, and you never 
saw such a dear child as he looks in his red wool- 
len shoes and white thread stockings. As soon as 
the spring is a little more advanced, I intend to take 
off his eaps, which we all think will improve his ap- 
pearance very much, as he has a remarkably hand- 
some and intellectual-looking head, and the prettiest 
hair, just beginning to curl, in all the world. Little 
George, for so we call him, is in the mean time Papa’s 
pet, as all our babies are at first ; and Papa brings him 
down every morning, and places him in his little chair 
beside himself at breakfast, and crams him with as 
much soaked roll as he chooses to eat. The little fel- 
low has already made sad inroads upon my second 
breakfast set of china; but Papa delights in nothing 
so much as to see him break a cup or a butter-plate, 
for, says Papa, he sends after it, over the side of his 
chair, such a look of intelligent concern and lamenta- 
tion, as is quite captivating. Of course, Mr Balder- 
stone is in for another set ; so I don’t care how many 
he allows baby to break. 

Our next child in seniority is Susan, my namesake, 
who is just fourteen months older, and very tall of her 
age. Susan is generally allowed to be a beauty. She 
has the sweetest oval face and the most expressive 
black eyes imaginable. She is also very straight, has 
beautifully moulded limbs, and feet of almost fairy 
neatness, Susan will probably be the handsomest girl 
Ihave. People often stop the maid on the street to 
ask whose child she is, so much are they struck by her 
pretty appearance. Susan, however, is not the most 
intelligent of our children, Not to say that she is at 
all deficient in any respect: I would merely remark, 
that her intellect has not been quite so precocious as 
that of her brothers and sisters. She does not even 
speak very well as yet, whereas all the rest were able 
to converse when they were at the same age. She 
sometimes does very wise things nevertheless—things 
that quite astonish me, and are amply sufficient to 
show that there is no want of capacity about her. 
For instance, she was found one day trying to feed 
her doll in the very same manner as she had seen 
nurse feeding baby; a trait of sense, you will own, such 
as could scarcely have been expected at two years and 
two months, In fact, we sometimes suspect that Susie 
has a great deal of concealed talent somewhere, which 
she will bring out by and bye. 

Wilhelmina, the next in order, is three years and 
a half old, and a very good child, who never gives any 
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letters, and sew simple hems. For some months she 
has been allowed to sit with us at table, like the rest 
above her age, and she now talks quite like a grown’ 
up person. Wilhelmina, in figure and face, is not 
remarkable, I think she will be good-looking ; but 
Papa rather thinks not. Her dispositions, however, 
are of the most amiable kind. To see the attention 
and duty she pays to her doll would quite charm you, 
She is very fond of being set down on the floor, and 
having baby put into her lap; and she will keep 
him for five minutes at a time, with a patience quite 
astonishing in so young achild. But we take care, 
of course, to stand close by, lest she should allow hin 
toslip out of her arms. We have not as yet sent 
Wilhelmina to school, for at so early an age I like 
better to give them a little instruction myself. But I 
had a call the other day from Miss Prentice, the lady 
at whose school our elder girls are, and Miss Prentice 
thought so highly of the progress Wilhelmina had 
made under myself, that we determined she should go 
next month, when the school re-commences for the 
season. I am of course determined that there shall be 
no favourites in my family, for I think no practice 
could be more detestable; but, Wilhelmina having 
been originally rather weak, and requiring a great 
deal of care from me to bring her on, I cannot help 
feeling « certain peculiar interest in this child—not 
favouritism, certainly, but just a sort of tenderness on 
account of her less vigorous health and frame of body. 
I must not forget to mention, that she can already 
say two verses, and almost a third, of the Little Busy 
Bee, and that she succeeded little Tommy last week in 
the office of chaplain, as Papa calls it, and now says 
grace every day before meat as steadily as any old 
man, 

Tommy, just mentioned, is a fine romping boy of 
rather less than five years, He is robust in figure ; 
but has a remarkably handsome face, with fine ex- 
pressive eyes. He is said to resemble me more than 
any of the rest of the family. From the first, be has 
been a wild rogue, full of fun and frolic, but not at 
all wicked or ill-natured. He does an immense deal 
of mischief, but it is always in such a pleasant clever 
way that we cannot find it in our hearts to be angry 
with him. One day, as he was engaged ia his fa- 
vourite amusement of throwing stones in the garden, 
he broke a window pane. Papa, on coming home, 
addressed him sternly, and asked how he did it. 
Tommy was silent, and his papa repeated the ques- 
tion more than once without eliciting an answer. At 
length, on the query being pressed very strongly, 
Tommy took up a stone, and illustrated the point at 
issue by sending the missile through another window, 
the lower sash of which was elevated, so that it went 
through two panes instead of one. Could any thing 
have been more adroit? Now, it chanced that the 
great solar eclipse took place next day, and the frag- 
ments of the broken windows were eagerly seized on 
by the elder inmates, and used in a blackened state, 
that we might see the sun without hurting our eyes. 
Some one having remarked how opportunely the 
windows had been broken, Tommy came up, while 
we were all engaged in our observations, and said, 
‘ Papa, aren’t you obliged to me for breaking the 
windows, and giving you so much glass to see the 
eclipse with ?* which set us all a-laughing, and made a 
Mr Hennicker, who was present, take quite a fancy 
for the boy, so funny did he think it. Tommy has 
also a great turn for trick. He is perpetually playing 
off little jokes upon us. A poor sparrow had one day 
come into the kitchen, where the boys secured it and 
got it immured in a cage, Next day, when I returned 
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hand, which he seemed to be anxious to conceal from 
me. I instantly suspected that he had got the bird 
entrapped in it, and that he was tormenting the poor 
creature. I therefore seized him, and asked what he 
had got there, ‘ You'll be angry,” said he. ‘ No,” 
said T; ‘but what have you got in the box?’ * You'll 
whip me,” said he, almost crying. ‘ You raseal, it is 
the bird.’ I then opened the box, in full expectation 
of seeing the sparrow fly out, when, to my great sur- 
prise, there was nothing in it. Such is a fair sample 
of the ambuscades of this dear little rogue. 

The next is our second son, John, who was six a 
few weeks ago, and is fully a head taller than Tommy, 
but not at all the same kind of child, being thoughtful 
and studious, and destined by Papa for a profession. 
The progress made by John during the two years he 
has been at school, has astonished his master, and given 
us all a great deal of satisfaction. He has gone quite 
through the spelling-book ; and so accomplished is he 
in orthography, that, whenever he hears any one at 
table use a long word, such as demonstration or mul- 
tiplication, he immediately begins, in a low voice, to 
spell it over—d e de, m on mon, demon, st r a stra, 
demonstra, t ion tion, demonstration, &c.—to the 
great amusement of all our visitors. In fact, there is 
no keeping him from spelling, and, even at play with 
his companions, I sometimes hear him syllabling over 
their words in the same way. One of our little neigh- 
bours, the Davidsons, called to him one day to bring 
his shuttlecock, when, instead of attending to the re- 
quest, he replied at the top of his voice, so that the 
whole street could hear, sh u t shut, &c. Every body 
allows that John is a very extraordinary boy, though 
for my part I wish to be upon my guard against form- 
ing any very decided conclusions respecting the talents 
of our children. I need not say that he brings home 
the medal almost every day from school. He has been 
of late introduced into a class for geography, and seems 
to like the study very much, as he often fills up pauses 
in our conversation at dinner by such information as 
this—‘ Great Britain,’ he will say, ‘is an island— 
the people of France are called the French, and the 
people of Italy are called the Italians—a strait is a 
passage between two seas;’ all of which, you may be 
sure, delights us very much, being a proof that he is 
acquiring useful knowledge. We are only afraid that 
his intellect may expand too fast, and that his body 
may sink under it, for Papa says there is nothing so 
likely to take place when a child shows early talent. 
Yet, though so very clever at his books, Jobn, after 
all, does not pore much over them, I think he gets on 
rather by natural quickness than by plodding. 

William, the eldest of our boys, and who is exactly 
seven—for, as Papa says, we have them at all ages— 
is rather small in stature, but avery robust and active 
boy. We think William by no means destitute of 
ability, but he is a sadly wild rogue, and very idle. 
He is in the same class with John, and often stands 
below him; yet we think he could do better if he 
pleased. He is only of an inattentive wayward dispo- 
sition. He is of a very fair complexion, and has an 
unsteadiness in one of his eyes [red-haired, with a 
squint], but is a very handsome boy, and promises to 
be one of the best writers and arithmeticians in the 
school. Will's genius, indeed, appears to be mecha- 
nical. He has all his life had a strange turn for carv- 
ing things with a knife, and makes little carts and 
hand-barrows so well, that his companions give him 
their halfpence for them. When he was only five, 
he played me one of the oddest tricks you could ima- 
gine. I had had half a cheese sent me as a present, 
which was laid aside for a few days in the store-room. 
One day, after dinner, Papa having asked for a piece 
of it, it was looked for, but not found. A search was 
instituted, and the missing cheese was at length dis- 
covered sailing on the pond behind the house. Willy 
had scooped out the whole of the inside, so as to make 
it resemble a boat, and he had then launched it, with a 
stick and a handkerchief sticking up in the centre, 
by way of mast and sail. Bless his dear little soul ! 
wasn’t it so ingenious ? Papa said from that moment 
that Will should be an engineer. So you see, this 
child, though he might appear less promising than 
some of the rest, is perhaps equally clever after all, 
but only his talent shows itself in a different way. 
Indeed, a very intelligent friend of ours, a Mr Wilson, 
who is said to write in the newspapers under the sig- 
wature of Humdrum, told me one day that he should 
not be surprised if Will turn out the most talented 
person of the family. 


Margaret, the eldest of all our children, is between 


eight and nine, and a very tall girl for her »ge. She 
was able to read tolerably well at six, and is now a 
proficient in geography and arithmetic. Music, how- 
ever, is the accomplishment in which Margaret is 
likely te excel, Practising on the piano, instead of 
being a bore to her, as to so many other children, is a 
pleasure, and, if she had her own will, she would 
never do any thing else. She already plays the Fall 
of Paris nearly as well as myself, and can even do a 
little to Herz’s quadrilles. Her musical talents threaten 
to make her rather too popular, for already she is asked 
out to parties by her little companions rather more 
frequently than I consider quite proper for so young 
a person. Margaret has never been what I would 
call a pretty child, but is well enough. She has good 
eyes, which are always sufficient to redeem any face ; 
and, besides, one can never calculate, from the appear- 
ance of a child, how she is to turn out as a woman. 
Girls change so much as they get on, that sometimes 
I have known quite a plain child become a great 
beauty. In the meantime, Margaret has a tolerably 
good carriage, which is a great point, and her com- 
plexion is decidedly a pure red and white. So, upon 
the whole, we have no great reason to be troubled 
on her account. 

And now, my dear Caroline, I have, to the best of 
my ability, complied with your request, and given you 
a full and faithful account of my family, as it at pre- 
sent stands. If I had not been afraid to weary you, 
and resolved to be on my guard against every thing 
like egotism, I could have given you many more par- 
ticulars, such as a mother delights to expatiate upon, 
but which, I am aware, usually appear ridiculous to 
other people. I might have also given you an account 
of the methods I pursue in the home education of our 
dear little ones, which, you may be sure, are all of 
the newest and most approved kind; but these may 
be the subject of another letter next year. I hope, my 
dear friend, you are sufficiently aware of the danger 
of thinking too much of your children. This is the 
rock that the most of mothers split on. Indeed, I 
scarcely know a mother who does not spoil her chil- 
dren by thinking too highly of them, and consequently 
indulging them too much. For my part, I determined 
at the very first that I should be as cool as possible in 
judging of my children, and that I should not believe 
them to be possessed of a single merit without the 
most convincing proofs. And I have found the benefit 
of this. They have all along been, it is true, very 
remarkable children ; but I have never allowed myself 
to think half so highly of them as many other people 
do; and now, as they go on, every successive trait of 
beauty, or intelligence, or goodness, comes upon me 
with all the effect of novelty. Dear creatures! how 
thankful I am that they are all so much what we could 
wish them, and that they give us, upon the whole, so 
extremely little trouble !” 

Mrs Balderstone’s letter concludes with some com- 
plimentary sentences, which it is unnecessary here to 
transcribe. The document, however, appears to have 
been kept aside for a couple of days, for what reason 
we cannot tell, when an event took place, which gave 
occasion for the following postscript, written nearly a 
month later :— 

“ My dear friend—My letter having been delayed 
for some time, I open it, at the distance of a month 
from its date, to give you notice of a new member who 
has, since then, been added to our family. Baby 
George is now deposed, to make room for Baby 
Charles, who was born just two days after I had 
finished my letter. Iam delighted, my dear friend, 
to inform you that both baby and myself are doing 
remarkably well. He is a child of most astonishing 
weight and strength, much more so than any of our 
former children, though all of them were bulky infants. 
The doctor says he is decidedly the very largest child 
he ever saw. TI am only afraid he will prove too 
strong for me, and that I shall have to give up nursing. 
Would you believe it, he has as much hair on his head 
as Baby George has at this moment, and I almost 
think I feel one of his teeth cutting already. He 
noticed the candle the first week, and I think he 
can even now distinguish my voice from that of my 
nurse, In short, little as [ am disposed to flatter 
myself about my children, I cannot help thinking 
him a most extraordinary infant—the facts, indeed, 
speak for themselves, Papa would have much rather 
had a girl, as we have rather too many boys in pro- 
portion ; but he is quite reconciled, since he sees such 
a fine thriving infant. Besides, we may yet have a 
good many girls, you know, and there is no need for 


impatience. And so, my dear Caroline, having thus 
given you the very latest intelligence respecting my 


family, I take leave of you for a twelvemonth, at the entices 
end of which time you may,expect to hear from me Lophioc 
again, with a continuation of my family history.” or two ¢ 
than ele 
rous fan 
POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE, the des 
THIRD AGES OF ANIMAL LIFE. un idea 
Iw two recent articles, the organic remains discovered tm 
in the more ancient strata of the earth, formed the jn its p 
subject of examination. So far as the inquiry was J massiv 
carried, it was shown that the system of organic being J each fc 
was progressive, and graduated regularly onwards anh 
from the simplest forms up to those of a higher ang oh 
more complex character. At the point where the in. paleo 
quiry was left off (at the formation, namely, of the probal 
chalk strata), no distinct traces of the higher forms of Jj ¢*istiz 
organisation had yet appeared. Novestiges of the mam. _ 
miferous or sucking animals, either terrestrial or aqna. forma 
tic, which form so large a portion of the existing animal and h 
kingdom—no marks of the bird class, now so extensive Th 
and important—and scarcely any token of such marine whose 
and fresh-water shells and other productions as abound Eocer 
in the present time—had been discovered either in the es 
earlier or later secondary strata of the globe. The of af 
rare, and indeed almost unique, cases of supposed ex. foune 
ception to this statement, have all been found capable ficien 
of such explanations as leave the general truth un. oy 
shaken. 
In the strata, however, which fall now to he consi- tous 
dered, and which are called the Tertiary Formation wolf 
—or those which had their origin later than the chalk Carr 
strata—we find a striking and wonderful change of and 
zard 
appearances. The Tertiary Formation consists of fami 
strata of limestones, marl, clay, and sandstones, which crea’ 
appear to have been deposited in great hollows of the Fish 
earth’s surface after the Secondary Formation had extir 
been long completed : two remarkable examples of it P ac 
exist underneath the capitals of France and England, om 
called respectively the London and the Paris Basins, anit 
Being uniformly superficial, with nothing, in truth, phe 
between them and the surface but diluvial and allu- nun 
vial matter, and being of great utility to man, they oe 
are the portions of the terrestrial crust that lie most os 
open to, and that have received the most thorongh, tha 
investigation, These strata also contain by far the cog 
richest treasures of animal remains. At the time pro 
of their formation, the aptitude of the earth for the = 
maintenance of organic life had vastly increased, and - 
was continually increasing, as the period approached na 
when man himself and the higher orders of being ber 
were to become its inhabitants, The way was paved, an 
it will be seen, for this consummation, by the same re- see 
gular and progressive steps which characterised the or- she 
ganic changes of the geological eras already described. “ 


From their relative position, and from the organic 
remains contained in them, geologists have been en- 
abled to distinguish, in the tertiary series of strata, 
four great eras of formation, One of the most strik- 
ing and novel features of these formations consists in 
the repeated alternations of fresh-water deposits with 
marine ones ; a circumstance established beyond ques- 
tion by the character of the fossil shells and bones 
found, respectively, in these deposits, To the oldest 
of the tertiary eras, the term Eocene is applied : the 
second is called the Miocene period; the third, the 
Older Pliocene ; and the fourth and latest, the Newer 
Pliocene; names founded on the respective propor 
tions which their fossil shells bear to shells of existing 
species. In each of these periods is included a great 
fresh-water, as well as a marine, formation or deposit. 
Of the living beings which flourished in each of these 
periods, we shall endeavour to give some account, 
commencing with the most ancient, the Eocene. 

After the chalky formation, a period of considerable 
repose seems to have ensued, during which a large por- 
tion of the existing continents, and in ial the hol- 
lows and basins on their surface, appear to have been the 
site of vast lakes, rivers, and estuaries. From these was 
deposited the first great fresh-water formation of the 
Eocene period. hile this deposit was going on, the 
globe, no longer an entire stagnant marsh, but as yet 
incapable of affording much support to terrestrial 
animals, was tenanted only by oad quadrupeds as live 
beside rivers and lakes. Nearly fifty extinct species of 
mammalia, chiefly of this character, were discovered 
by Cuvier in the first Eocene fresh-water formation. 

he most of these belonged to the class Pachydermata 
(thick-skinned animals), of which the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the hog, the tapir, and the horse, are remark- 
able existing examples. This class of Pachydermatous 
animals, it may be observed, only includes such thick- 
skinned creatures as have no more prominent mark to 
distinguish them than their skins. The seal and river- 
horse, for example, are thick-skinned, but then they 
are amphibious, and that is a more prominent distine- 
tion. The extinct animals to which we now refer 
resemble the tapir more than any of the other Pachyder- 
muta, Among these extinct creatures, the most worthy 
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quotice are the Palwotherium, the Anoplotherium, the 
Lephiodon, Anthracotherium, Cheropotamus, and one 
or two other families, including, some of them, not less 
than eleven or twelve distinct species. These mammife- 
yous families had some general traits of resemblance, and 
the me 3 of the great Paleotherium may afford 
gn idea of the main features of all. This animal was 
of the size of the horse, or about four feet and a half in 
height to the wither. It was more squat and clumsy 
jn its proportions than the horse ; the head was more 
massive, and the extremities thicker and shorter. On 
each foot were three large toes, rounded, and unpro- 
yided with claws; the upper jaw was much longer 
than the under. The tapir, and partly, also, the hog, 
if large enough, would closely resemble the great 
Paleotherium. “The Paleotheria (says Buckland) 
probably lived and died upon the margins of the then 
existing lakes and rivers, and their dead carcases may 
have been drifted to the bottom in seasons of flood.” 
The other mammiferous families of the first Eocene 
formation were all, like the Palzotheria, herbivorous, 
and had, it is probable, similar habits. 

The number of animals, aquatic and terrestrial, 
whose remains are found in the other deposits of the 
Eocene period, is immense. In some gypsum (sul- 
phate of lime) quarries of that era, scarcely a block 
can be opened which does not disclose some fragment 
of a fossil skeleton. The following list of the animals 
found in the gypsum quarries of Paris, will show suf- 
ficiently how very different from the gigantic reptiles 
of the secondary eras were the creatures that tenanted, 
and found fitting sustenance on, the earth during the 
Eocene period. Besides various extinct Pachyderma- 
tous families, there were found extinct species of the 
wolf and fox, of the racoon and genette, among the 
Carnivorous tribes ; of the opossum ; of the dormouse 
and squirrel ; nine or ten species of birds, of the buz- 
zard, owl, quail, woodcock, sea-lark, curlew, and pelican 
families ; fresh-water tortoises, crocodiles, and other 
creatures of the Reptile class ; and several species of 
Fishes :—all of these animals, be it remembered, being 
extinct species of existing families, exclusive of the 
Pachydermatous animals, and the Fishes, which were 
extinct species of extinct families. The occurrence of 
the birds mentioned in the preceding list of the Eocene 
animals, forms (says Dr Buckland) “ a remarkable 
phenomenon in the history of organic remains.” The 
number of fossil shells found in the Eocene formations 
is estimated by Mr Lyell at 1238. As in the case of 
the terrestrial creatures, few of these shell-fish are of 
recent or existing species, net more, at the utmost, 
than 3} in every hundred. We do not, moreover, re- 
cognise in the strata now under consideration, those 
prodigious accumulations of microscopic shells, as they 
are called from their extreme minuteness, that dis- 
tinguish the formations of the secondary or preceding 
ages. One small piece of rock, of the ages in question, 
has been found to contain above ten thousand cham- 
bered shells, though the whole weighed only an ounce 
and a half. In fact, great beds of dary limest 
seem to be almost wholly composed of microscopic 
shells, Such phenomena are not presented in the 
Eocene or subsequent tertiary formations, The shells 
of these periods, as has been already observed, ap- 
proximate more to the character of recent or existing 


species, 

In the Eocene period, then—the earliest of the Ter- 
tiary eras—we perceive, for the first time, the exist- 
ence in the animal kingdom of a similar order to that 
which now prevails, indicating that the earth and its 
atmosphere were in a certain degree assimilated to their 
present condition. It seems impossible, however, to 
= with Mr Lyell in the subjoined remark on the 

ne era :—* When we reflect (says that writer) 
on the tranquil state of the earth, implied by some of 
the lake-formed and sea-formed deposits of this age, 
and consider the fulness of all the different classes of 
the animal kingdom, as deduced from the study of the 
fossil remains, we are naturally led to conclude that 
the earth was at that period in a perfectly settled state, 
and already fitted for the habitation of man.” Seve- 
ral strong arguments might be adduced inst this 


in the Miocene animals to existing species. 
largest of the terrestrial mammalia yet discovered be- 
longs to the period now under notice; it is the Dino- 


complete skeleton has yet been discovered ; but from | of the 
the bones found, Cuvier and others imagine the ani- 


some as large as a lion; the creature called the| predictions. From a tooth, similar deductions were 
Glutton ; Agnotherium, allied to the dog; and Ma- | frequently made by him, which after-discoveries: 
chairodus, an animal allied to the bear. From this | like manner confirmed. 
list the reader will perceive the gradual approach | To the labours, in short, of this philosophic observer, 
Thé | and those who trod in his footsteps, our knowledge of 
the animals of former ages is wholly to be ascribed. 
Some remarkable proofs of this will 
therium, or Gigantic Tapir, already mentioned. No | account of the organic remains of the Pliocene 
earth. 


noticed in our 
periods 


mal to have reached the extraordinary length of 


its structure consist in two enormous tusks at the end 


the power of digging, or other free movements, to the 


and also in sustaining the head on banks during sleep, 
or in pulling the body out of the water, as the walrus 


lake-covered) condition of the earth, during that por- 
tion of the tertiary periods, to which the existence of | oyjars -—* 
these seemingly anomalous creatures seems to have 
been limited.” 


Dolphins, Whales, Seals, Walrus, and the Lamantin, 
or Manati, Few of these animals were of the same 
species as those which exist at present, but the dif- 


Miocene seas to the present state of things in these 
respects. The discovery, also, of true terrestrial mam- 


assumed the condition of dry land, fit for the support 
of the common herbivorous creatures. At the same 


great lakes and estuaries. 
The animal remains of the Pliocene ages—the most 
interesting period, perhaps, of all, as being that imme- 


interesting to quote a passage from the works of Cuvier, 
in which that illustrious naturalist describes his feel- 


around Paris, he offered rewards to the workmen, and 


longed to, It was a resurrection in miniature; but 


ing, that, as I discovered one character, all the conse- 
quences which I predicted from it were successivel 


of the extremities, were found set together precisely 
as I had arranged them before the discovery of the 
parts entire; in short, each species was, as it were, 


eonclusion, but we shall only refer to one objection— 
the temperature. From the frequency of the remains 
of crocodiles and other tropical reptiles in the Eocene 
formations, and from the frequency of palm-leaves and 
trunks, as well as from other evidences, the atmo- 
sphere may be regarded as having been still at too high 
a temperature for human comfort. Volcanic action, 
moreover, appears to have been of very common oc- 
curren 


ce. 

The second, or Miocene period, however, of the 
Tertiary ages, brings us a step nearer to the existing 
eondition of things. A strong proof of this is derived 
from the shells alone of the strata of this period. 
Whereas only three in the hundred Eocene fossils 
were of recent species, of the Miocene shells we find 
eighteen in the hundred to have existing representa- 
tives. Along with the mammalia, also, of the Eocene 
period, we find that the Miocene deposits present us 
with the earliest forms of animals existing at the pre- 
sent time. In Dr Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, 
a table is given, exhibiting the animals found at 
Darmstadt, in a bed of sand referrible to the Miocene 
period. In this list are mentioned two skeletons of 
the Dinotherium, » large herbivorous animal called, 

Cuvier, the Gigantic Tapir; two large Tapirs; 
icotherium—two large Tapir-like animals of this 
name; two Rhinoceroses; Hippotherium, an animal 


perienced by me in thus restoring by degrees the an- 
cient monuments of mighty revolutions,” 


Cuvier in the following 
others also, hus, if the intestines of an animal are 


organised in such a manner as to digest fresh flesh 
alone, it is necessary that the jaws of the same creature 


living thing, Cuvier was enabled to gain some of the 


examination Of a large claw, supposed by its discoverer, 


eighteen feet. The most remarkable peculiarities of | _ADVENTURE IN A VOYAGE TO THE 


of its lower jaw, and the shoulder-blade, which re- | OnE evening lately, when at a small social party, I 
sembles that of a mole, and is calculated to have given | had the pleasure of sitting beside an old acquaintance, 


fore-foot. It seems probable that this stupendous crea- o Ms Kerr, one who had some time before returned 
ture lived in fresh-water lakes, and had the half terres- | from @ foreign country, where for many years he had 
trial half aquatic habits of the walrus or river-horse. | pursued a mercantile profession with advantage, In 
The tusks might be used in digging up roots and plants, | the course of our conversation, he alluded to a parti- 
cular adventure he had once met in a voyage to the 
uses a similar pair of tusks. “In these characters Levant, but immediately after seemed to shrink from 
(says Buckland) of this gigantic, herbivorous, aquatic the subject, as if the recollection of it were too painful 
ee we recognise adaptations to the lacustrine | tobeendured. On my pressing the point, he at length, 


but with great reluctance, stated the following parti- 


"On my return, some years ago,” said Kerr, “ from 
In the Miocene period, the seas became the habi- | the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean, which I 
tation of numbers of marine mammalia, consisting of | had visited partly from curiosity, and partly with the 
view of furthering the mercantile pursuits in whieh I 
had engaged, I was induced, by what I had seen and 
ferences were far from being great or remarkable. learned, tofreight asmall vessel at Liverpool, with goods 
This circumstance, as well as the considerable num- of various kinds, which I proposed to carry either to 
_ber of fossil shells identical with existing ones, exhibits | Alexandria or Beiroot. The vessel selected for this 
an approach in the character and tenantry of the | purpose was an Italian sloop, which seemed to me to be 
thrown in my way at the time by a piece of great good 
malia, as the Rhinoceros and Hog, in the Miocene for- fortune. Ithad brought overa cargo from Italy, and the 
mations, shows, that, since the era of the gigantic | master and crew, eight in number, and all natives of that 
reptiles, no slight portion of the earth’s surface had | country, were waiting in the Mersey, after discharging 
their freight, for any chance that might occur of return- 
time, the occurrence of such animals as the Dinothe- | ‘"® wee Moditersengen with ® fresh loading. This 
rium in the Miocene strata, proves, as Dr Buckland | ¥@% 4” opportunity of the very kind I had wished, and 
remarks, that many regions were still covered with | 22 arrangement was speedily made with the Italian 
master, who engaged to convey my cargo to the first- 
mentioned port on very reasonable terms, This matter 
diately preceding the establishment of the existing ecttled, ond the weather being favourable, I lost no 
order of things on the surface of the earth—must re- | !™e in making all the necessary preparations, and was 
main for consideration in a subsequent paper. In the | soon enabled to set sail for the East, accompanied by 
mean time, in concluding the present paper, it may be | my younger brother, the only other person on board 
besides the Italians and myself. 

ings on entering upon the task of drawing into light For a time, our voyage was a pleasant one. But 
an extinct world of animals, long hid in the womb of | before we entered the Straits of Gibraltar, the wind 
the earth. After his attention was originally aroused | changed, and with it came changes, also, of another 
by the discovery of some fossil remains in the quarries | and more alarming kind. The master of the sloop, 


ho was a middle-aged man, of sallow compl: 

after a time found himself “in the situation of one plexion, 
who had given to him, péle méle, the mutilated and though with features net otherwise unpleasing, sud- 
incomplete fragments of a hundred skeletons, belong- denly dropt the obsequiousness of his tone and man- 
ing to twenty sorts of animals, and it was required | ner, and appeared to shun all intercourse with my 
that each bone should be joined to that which it be- | brother and myself. As the weather became more 


the IMMUTABLE Laws that govern organic life were entering the Mediterra- 
my guides. At the voice of comparative anatomy, each | ©”, the man’s behaviour became more and more 
bone, each fragment, resumed its place. I cannot find | distant and repulsive, and the expression of his eye 
words to express the pleasure I experienced in perceiv- | at times was such as to excite the most unpleasant 
sensations in the mind of the two persons to whom it 
confirmed ; the feet were found in accordance wi was directed, and who felt themselves wholly in his 
the characters announced by the teeth; the teeth in | POWer- At length the thoughts brooding in the mas 
conformity with those indicated by the feet; the bones | ter’s mind found vent in words. One day, as I stood 
of the legs and thighs, and every connecting portion | on deck, the ship chanced to give a heavy lurch, and 
the Italian cried out, ‘I am ruined, and that accursed 
fellow is the cause of it !’ 
I tructed from a single one of its component ele- | Pointed to me, and cast on me a look full of late and 
ments, Perhaps those who read these memoirs may | menace, which was reflected from the countenances of 
form, from sympathy, some idea of the sensations ex- | more than one of the crew. Similar expressions fell in 
mutterings from his lips day after day, until I became 
seriously alarmed, and for the first time consulted with 
The “immutable laws” which were his guides in : ree 
this gigantic task, are more minutely explained by | ™Y brother, to whom I had previously been unwilling to 
:— Every organised | Communicate my awakening fears. He had observed 
being forms a whole and entire system, of which all | #ll that had passed, however, as closely and clearly as 
the parts mutually correspond and co-operate, to pro- | myself. Both of us were inclined, at first, to think 
duce the same definite action, by a reciprocal reaction ; | that the fears of the master and the crew regarding the 
none of these parts can vary without a variation of the | weather—forthe Italians aretimoroussailors—had only 
temporarily drowned their better feelings, and their rea- 
son also, seeing that the storm came not at our bidding. 
should be constructed to devour the prey, the claws to + re ma Stale conduct proved but a pleasing 
seize and tear it, the teeth to divide the fiesh, and the | ‘usion. The weather improved, but this circumstance 
whole system of the locomotive organs to pursue and | “85 far from producing any favourabie alteration in 
capture the prey, and of the organs of sense to perceive the deportment of the master and the crew. Their’ 
it at a distance.” By his profound acquaintance with | looks became more and more lowering; and 
this harmony of parts, evinced in the structure of every | open threats of murder, in daylight, and in hearing 


of almost ev: board, were vented 
most splendid triumphs of modern science. From the | by the agninet us 


At the same moment he 


finally, 


President Jefferson of America, to have belonged to an My brother and myself had long been watchful and 


immense carnivorous animal of the feline genus, Cuvier 


which a complete skeleton was afterwards found, cor- 


allied to the horse; three Hogs; four large Cats, 


foretold the existence of a great sloth-like animal, of necessary this edditional br 
reader that the *‘ Adventure in a Voyage Levant” 
responding in every point with the French naturalist’s | incident which really occurred.—d. 
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in our movements, but this menace brought 


on cfisis, It wes _now but too plain thatour de--+- 
i én earl itated by 


the Italian cap- 

‘that he had been hitherto merely lashing 
ad it were, into the proper pitch of —— 
gra@igly preparing the minds-of his men for the en- 
teftainttient and execution of the diabolical purpose. 
HoW readfal was the condition in which we now found 
ourtélvés | In the centre of a vast sea—in which a 
Aidutid bodies might be buried and hid for ever from 
thé’ eye of day—cribbed up in a small vessel in the 
midst of wretches ready and willing to destroy us— 
théée'enemies eight in number, while we were but two, 
an@one of these two, a youth of eighteen—the feelipgs of 


in such a situation can be but faintly conceived 
@idse who have never confronted d in so ter- 
blé afarm. Though feeling, however, the full horror 


of oti position, we did not permit ourselves to be over- 
confé’ by despair, The cabin appropriated to us for- 
contained our own stores of provision; and in 
thi’ after the master’s murderous threat, we 
shut’ otirselves up, barricading the door with all the 
heatf articles of urniture contained in the room, This 
ing was, as it were, a declaration of open war ; 
whi an avowal of our knowledge of the purposes 
entéttained us; but it was the only step that 
could'ferider us even for a moment secure. 
The energies, bodily and mental, of human ay 
iéntly rise and commensurate with the 
demiihds which occasion makes upon them. So I felt 
it th e'with myself when I first laid down my head 
upott Wy pillow under the circumstances described. 
shorwes the tread of assassins, whose thirst 
for my would not permit them to rest; beside 
me lay a beloved brother, entrusted to my charge by 
a doating mother far away ; a sense of fearful danger 


and of deep anxiety were kept graven on my 
a from two present causes, independently of 
all considerations of individual peril to myself, and yet 


I dig; not feel.sickened or depressed at the prospect 
beforg ime. On. the contrary, I felt a buoyancy, an 
energetic vigour, both of mind and body, which can 

_gacribed to the exciting nature of the circum- 
in which — painted 

possibility of a death-grapple—a strugg' 

ives of my brother and myself—with the men 
hy whom we were surrounded, I felt my muscles be- 
come as hard in every limb as a cable rope, and was 
conscious .of possessing such capabilities of exertion, 
as w render my death no easy matter for even 
eight to accomplish. 

This, excited spirit did not forsake me. In the after- 
noon, of the day following that on which we shut our- 
selves,up, my brother and I found it impossible to 
endufe any longer the close confinement of the cabin, 
withoys enjoying a mouthful of the fresh air; and 
after a consultation, the second that we had held that 
day, we,came to the resolution of going together 
upon de At the same time, determined to sell our 
lives as dearly as possible, we armed ourselves, before 
leaving the cabin, with two large carving-knives with 
which the room was fortunately provided, and also 
took with us every other defensive weapon which we 

Thus equipped, we stepped upon the deck, 
the cabin-door behind us, Gilaring eyes, like 
those of hungry tigers, were fixed on us by the master 
and the crew, but the fire of watchful determination 
lit up.the glances that were returned for theirs, and 
the villains quailed, at the thought of attacking two 
resolute men, or, more probably, they calculated upon 
having afuture nity of taking us off our guard. 
We were allowed, at least, to return to our cabin un- 

_.But upon this we could build no hope of 
bettering, our position. No man had spoken to us; 
no o bid us good-morrow ; every countenance 
was sullen, dark, and lowering. 

For many consecutive days a similar scene was re- 
peated, Armed in the manner described, we went 
onee every twenty-fonr hours upon deck, and barri- 
caded es at every other time within our cabin. 
During. each of these visits to the open air, every 
motion made by us was performed with such caution 
as became whose movements were watched by 
demons, ready to spring upon their victims on the 
sligh’ show.of incaution. But although it seems 
impossible that they could have been unsuccessful in 
a combined attack, their hearts uniformly failed them ; 
for they saw well that some of them must have fallen 
—that we would not die alone! 

Matters were in this situation—a situation still pe- 
rilous and terrible, though we were growing accus- 
tomed to. it-—-when, by my calculation of time, it 
seerned me that we should be approaching the 
eastern Mediterranean coasts, as our course had not 
been changed, as far as 1 could observe. An alarming 
confirmation of this conjecture was presented to me 
one night as I sat alone in the cabin, - brother hav- 
ing laid himself down to sleep. The night was calm, 
and all was silent as my own brooding and voiceless 
thoughts, excepting the tramp—that often heard, that 
perpetual tramp—of two men walking upon the deck. 
‘These were the master and his mate—worthy and in- 
separable associates! Either they spoke louder, or 
the everling was stiller, than usual; for I distinctly 
heard the murmur of their voices, which, in the like 
situation, I had itly endeavoured to catch in 
vain. I placed m in the most favourable position 
for hearing, bus my ear could gather sound only, not 
sense. lant, however, the voices incremed in loud- 


onl 

stan 
y 

for 


‘ant? I heard the master's voice exclaim, with a curse 
which Tf shall not repeat, and in tones which showed 
that passion had for the moment got the better of 
prudence, ‘It must be done to-morrow, Antoine! 
Cowards ! to think that we should have shrunk so 
long from two men! But, to-morrow, they must die, 
or we lose our chance. We are close on shore, and 
will be boarded by some one immediately !' The mate 
appeared to have reminded him of his imprudence in 
making this loud exclamation, as they recommenced 
their walk, and their conversation sunk to the same 
murmuring tone as before. 

On that momentous night I closed not my eyes. 
The ruminations that kept me awake were of a mixed 
character. The sentence which I had overheard, 
although in one sense a death-knell, was in another a 
signal of hope. We were approaching the neighbour- 
hood of human beings who were not our enemies—of 
those who might rescue us from the fangs of the mur- 
derous harpies in whose clutches we were. But, alas! 
could we repel the attack, could we survive the death- 
struggle, which was impending? To be ready for 
whatever might happen, I packed up all our most 
valuable articles, partly in a small box, and partly 
about my person. I resolved also not to acquaint my 
brother with the words of the master, but to go upon 
deck by myself on the following day, and bear the 
brunt of the anticipated assault alone. That I should 
go on deck, I was determined, as there only could the 
means of emancipation be found. 

But my brother had not been asleep ; he had heard 
the words of the master as distinctly as myself, and 
he insisted in the morning upon going with me upon 
deck, and sharing my peril, whatever it might be. 
Again, at this critical moment, did I feel in its full 
force all that tension of mind and body, of nerve and 
muscle, of which I have spoken. As I stepped on deck, 
I felt that the scowl which was cast upon me by the 
master, was returned by a glare of as tiger-like a cha- 
racter as his own, My glance rolled keenly from side 
to side, as I observed some more suspicious movements 
than usual on the part of the master and mate, and I 
prepared to buckler my dear brother's body with my 
own, and die—if I was to die—like a brave man! 
The fatal moment—the collision—was evidently draw- 
ing nigh, and I had again and again—-silently but 
fervently—commended my soul to my Maker, when 
suddenly—‘ A ship! a ship in the offing!’ was the 

from one of the crew. The master and the rest 
ran to the farther end of the sloop, and gazed to- 
wards the vessel. I also would fain have gone and 
made signals to it, but dared not move from the spot. 
Things remained in this position for some minutes, 
the crew being still busy with the ship in the distance, 
when my brother touched me on the arm, and whis- 
red hurriedly, ‘ A boat! a boat close under us!’ 
so. A small boat, with four men in it, had come 
near to us unobserved. I made eager signs for it to 
lie to, and at the same time motioned my brother to 
bring the box from the cabin. He did so, noiselessly; 
in one moment it was into the boat, and in another 
we had sprung into it also, with all the energy of 
desperation. ‘ Row! row! for our lives and for 
your own; and for this,’ was my earnest whisper to 
the boatmen, showing a purse, well filled with gold. 
The men seemed at once to comprehend that it was a 
case of peril, and pulled swiftly in the direction in 
which I pointed, which was, the reader may be as- 
sured, the opposite one to that in which the Italians 
still gazed. All this was the work of a moment, for 
it was work done by men whose faculties for exertion 
were indescribably aroused. When the crew of the 
sloop did observe our departure, we had made a con- 
siderable way from them, and all that they could do 
in their impotent rage and vexation was to send an 
unoffending shot or two after us. They did not at- 
tempt to follow. It may be, that, on consideration, 
they congratulated themselves on the possession of 
the cargo, which must have been the main object of 
their desires, and trusted never to see us again. 

The first thought, it may be supposed, of my brother 
and myself, on finding ourselves fairly free of the 
Italian sloop, was one of gratitude to heaven for our 
deliverance from that awful bondage. Our rescuers 
proved to be fishermen of the Delta, dwelling near the 
mouth of the Western Nile. Once safely ashore, and 
the personal jeopardy of my brother and myself ended, 
my mind—such is human nature—reverted to my pro- 
perty, and I resolved not to let the treacherous Italians 
off without making some attempt to reclaim what was 
my own, Calculating, from the point at which I was 
landed, that they would most probably run in for the 
port of Alexandria, I hired a boat to carry us across 
the Bay of Aboukir, and through Lake Mareotis to 
that city. My conjecture was correct; the Italian 
sloop was in the harbour. The authorities were a 
plied to, and so strong were my proofs of a right to the 
cargo, that the greater part of it was yielded up to me ; 
but & due consideration of the scanty chances of jus- 
tice there, and a deficiency of evidence, made me de- 
part from my original purpose of charging the wretches 
with their perfidious intent to murder. I was even 
obliged to enter into intercourse and compromise with 
the villanous master, before my s could be un- 
shipped and disposed of, My brother and I afterwards 
pursued our course by another vessel to Beiroot, 
where we made an advanta sale of our cargo. 
It is only,” Mr Kerr added, “ because you have in a 


nes—a Stamp was made upon the eabin roof— 


manner forced me to tell this story, that I have been 
induced to go through its details, for nothing can be 


more positively painful to me than to enter upon it, 
For months after my escape, I could not sleep soundly, 
For two years I could not allude to the incidents 
without losing a night's rest in consequence ; and 
even now, the mention of the circumstances puts me 
into a state of nervous agitation of a very distressing 
kind. May you never, my dear friend, pass twenty. 
two days in the way I spent them on my second voyage 
to the ant!” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
MRS HEMANS, 

Fevicta Dornotnea Hemans was born in Liverpool, 
on the 25th of September 1794. The family name 
of this distinguished lady was Browne, her father 
being Mr George Browne, a native of Ireland, anda 
merchant of extensive connections in the city alluded 
to. From this gentleman's union with Miss Wagner, 
a descendant of an ancient Venetian house, sprung 
a family of three sons and three daughters, of whom 
Felicia was the fourth child. To her Italian affinity, 
Mrs Hemans often alluded playfully, in later years, as 
the source of that romantic temperament for which she 
was remarkable even in infancy, and which coloured 
every thought and aspiration of her after-life. Asa 
child, she exhibited extraordinary quickness and apti- 
tude for instruction, and, fortunately, she was blessed 
with a mother, of whose care and attention she ever 
spoke with warm and grateful enthusiasm. ‘To this 
tender parent, the young Felicia’s first attempts at 
composition were confided; and when it is considered 
that these evidences of talent were presented at the 
age of seven years, and by a child of extreme beau 
—her features being fine, her complexion brilliantly 
fair, and her hair long, curling, and golden—it can 
scarcely be wondered at, that > should have become 
almost the idol of her family circle, and an object of 
admiration to all who knew her, 

While the subject of our memoir was still in early 
childhood, some embarrassments took place in her 
father’s affairs, which caused him to remove his family 
to Denbighshire, in North Wales, They here inha- 
bited an old and spacious mansion (called Grwych or 
Griech) lying close to the sea-shore, and in front shut 
in by a chain of rocky hills. Her residence in this 
wild solitude, which did not want its goblin stories 
and recollections, appears to have exercised a similar 
influence in developing the poetical tendencies of Fe- 
licia’s mind, as the Highland hills exerted on the 
youthful genius of Byron, With one of her cherished 
authors in her hand, it was her delight to roam 
the sea-shore, or on the mountain sides, deepening her 
enjoyment of the pictures presented to her mind’s eye 
by gazing on the congenial scenes actually surround- 
ing her. Thus, of one of her early favourites, Paul 
and Virginia, she sung, long afterwards, 

O! gentle story of the Indian isle! 

I loved thee in my lonely childhood well. 

On the sea-shore, when day's last purple smile 

Slept on the waters, and their hollow swell 

And dying cadence lent a deeper spell 

Unto thine ocean pictures * * * 
So also may we imagine her to have feasted on the 
Tempest of her beloved Shakspeare. To enjoy his 
creations, secure from interruption, she frequently 
used to climb an apple-tree, and secrete herself among 
its dark and spreading foliage. 

Such was the training which the mind of the young 
poetess received. For a poetess she was, as some 
pieces, composed at the age of nine, and published, 
with others of a little later composition, in 1808, satis- 
factorily showed. At the date of this publication the 
authoress was under fourteen years of age, and her ar- 
dent sensitive spirit was so much affected by an unkind 
criticism which appeared, that she took to bed, and 
could not raise her drooping head for several days. 
The chastening, however, was probably of service in 
showing her the necessity of maturing her efforts by 
study and meditation. Her second production, entitled 
“ Domestic Affections,”” appeared in 1812, and exhi- 
bited a progressive ripening of her powers, But on 
this early _ of her literary career it would be inju- 
dicious to linger, when so much of higher and deeper 
interest lies before us. It may only be observed, that 
in many of the pieces contained in her second publica- 
tion, the poetess reveals the first indications of that 
te age A with the lofty and the chivalrous, which per- 
vades all her later effusions, and which blends strangely, 
though in her hands not inharmoniously, with themes 
of domestic love and duty. The birth and growth 
of the feeling in question is to be ascribed to the cir- 
cumstance of her having a beloved brother engaged in 
the long and arduous contest on the “ blood-red fields 
of Spain.” 

In the year 1812, Felicia was married to Captain 
Hemans, “ This union (says ker biographer, Mr 
Chorley) may be said to have closed, shortly before 
the birth of a fifth son, by a protracted separation.” 
Several causes are said to have operated in leading to 
this unpleasing event. Captain Hemans’s health fad 
been injured by his military career, so much as to ren- 
der it necessary for him to exchange his native climate 
for the milder skies of Italy. Itis undeniable, besides, 
that the tastes of the wedded pair had proved uncon- 
genial, and their separation took place by mutual con- 
sent. Mrs Hemans afterwards lived with her children 
ata place called Bronwylfa, near St Asaph, whither 
her mother and sister had latterly removed. Here 
Mrs Hemans sought for the restoration of her mental 
composure, by ardently pursuing the studies which she 
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and by devoting herse!f to the education of her 
jildren. ‘Though never placed at any public semi- 
wry, she had formerly acquired a slight knowledge of 
he Latin tongue, and she now made herself familiar 
sith Italian, German, and other modern languages. 
This acquaintance she maintained and continued to 
improve through her life, as a variety of translations, 
fam the Latin of Horace, the Portuguese of Camoens, 
ibe German of Goethe, and the Spanish of Herrera, 
sented at various times, will enduringly prove. One 
her first compositions, after her separation from her 
isband in 1818, was connected with this branch of 
ler studies—being a series of papers on Foreign Lite- 
ature, = were published in the Edinburgh Maga- 

ine for 1819. 

This period of her life—that is to say, the four or five 
ars following 1819—was distinguished by a number 
i{ brilliant poetical effusions, which not only brought 
er name into general notice, but placed it among the 

ightest of the day and the land, and gained her the 

lause of Byron and Shelley, the friendship of Heber 
ind Milman, and the love and esteem of such women 

Baillie, Mitford, Howitt, and Jewsbury. We can 

ly do more in such a paper as this, than enume- 
in succession the productions which won such a 
tation and such friendships as these. The poems 
ed the “ Restoration of the Works of Art in Italy,” 

Modern Greece,” ‘“‘ Tales and Historic Scenes,” 

nd the ‘* Sceptic,” were all composed during the 
rs 1819, 1820, and 1821. Her poem of “ Wallace” 
published during the same period, and gained a 


poetry that guided all her studies, governed all her 
thoughts, coloured all her conversation. Her nature 
was at once simple and profound ; there was no room 
in her mind for philosophy, or in her heart for ambi- 
tion—one was filled by imagination, the other engrossed 
by tenderness. Her strength and her weakness alike 
lay in her affections : these would sometimes make her 
weep at a word ; at others, imbue her with courage ; 
so that she was alternately 1 ‘ falcon-hearted dove,’ 
and ‘ a reed shaken with the wind.’ Her voice was a 
sad, sweet melody, her spirits reminded me of an old 
poet’s description of the orange-tree, with its 
* Golden lamps hid in a night of green,’ 
or of those Spanish gardens where the nate 
ws beside the cypress. Her gladness was like a 
urst of sunlight; and if in her depression she re- 
sembled night, it was night wearing her stars, I 
might describe, and describe for ever, but I should 
never succeed in portraying Egeria ; she was a muse, 
a grace, a variable child, a dependent woman—the 
Italy of human beings.” 

Can we wonder at the admiration such a woman 
attracted in society ? Her admirers, indeed, actually 
showered their homage on her, in the shape of sonnets 
and verses innumerable, from every corner of Britain. 
America was scarcely less enthusiastic in her praise; Dr 
Channing was one of Mrs Hemans’s most regular and 
esteemed correspondents, and many other distinguished 
men of the same country paid her the tribute of their 
applause. In her converse and correspondence, Mrs 


ivate prize, as the poem of “‘ Dartmoor” did a pub- 
one, from the Royal Society, in 1821. The “ Siege 
Valentia, the Last Constantine, and other Poems,” 
ed a volume, published in 1823, and in the same 
a tragedy, entitled the “ Vespers of Palermo,” 
s produced at Covent Garden. This play was ad- 
ired by Milman and Sir Walter Scott, but was too 
rely poetical for success on the stage. 
Continuing the list of Mrs Hemans’s productions 
m the year 1823 up to the close of 1827—which 
astituted a memorable era in her life, for at that 
ne she left her residence in Wales, and entered for 
first time into personal intercourse with the world 
e find that many of her most beautiful minor pieces 
re contributed during this period to the New 
onthly Magazine and other works of the same na- 
re, Though minor pieces, however, these poems 
2 not fugitive, as the names of “ the Voice of 
ing,” the “‘ Graves of a Household,” the “ Homes 
England,” the “‘ Treasures of the Deep,” and man 
hers, will prove. Nor were these all the works whi 
ne from Mrs Hemans’s pen before leaving Wales. 
n 1827, she gave to the world her “ Forest Sanctu- 
yand other Poems,” and in the beginning of the 
owing year, her “ Records of Woman.” 
Before following the history of Mrs Hemans'’s life, 
her removal from Wales to Liverpool, and her 
trance into the society of those with whom she had 
id intercourse, for a longer or shorter period, by cor- 
pondence, it is proper that we should refer for a 
ment to the brilliant series of works which has 
tn enumerated, and which had, in the course of ten 
urs, raised the name of the secluded sojourner in 
iles to the first rank among the female writers of 
rcountry. The harp of Mrs Hemans, it may be 
ii, had two leading chords. The tones of the one 
nded of high and chivalrous deeds and feelings ; 
other spoke of love, and the holy ties of domestic 
ty. These themes, sometimes apart, and sometimes 
nded together, were those on which the genius of the 
loved to dwell and dilate. A feminine deli- 
yand gracefulness of thought and expression, with 
rch abundance of imagery, and a never-failing har- 
ay of versificatio the characteristics of Mrs 
mans’s poetical sty has been said that her tone 
sever too sad, but the sadness was of a kind that 
the thoughts to the sources of hope and joy, 
ugh they might be pictured as lying in the distance. 
We must now return from Mrs Hemans’s poetry to 
life. In 1828, she came, on the occasion of her 
t’s death, to Liverpool, and after a time, took 
her residence at Wavertree, a village three miles 
ant from the city. Perhaps no woman ever made 
rentrance into society with such a name and fame 
our poetess did. How well her personal appearance 
manners were calculated to bear out the impres- 
imade by her writings, will appear from the fol- 
ing description of her, under the name of Egeria, 
Miss Jewsbury, who resided near Liverpool, and 
honoured with her warmest friendship :—“ Egeria 
totally different from any other woman I had 
seen, either in Italy or England. She did not 
he subdued me, Other women might be 
commanding, more versatile, more acute; but 
ever saw one so exquisitely feminine, She was 
tly without being beautiful; her movements were 
ures; and if a blind man had been privileged to 
his hand over the silken length of hair, that when 
braided flowed round her like a veil, he would have 
"justified in expecting softness and a love of soft- 
beauty and a perception of beauty, to be distinc- 
traits of her mind. Nor would he have been de- 
ed. Her birth, her education, but, above all, the 
us with which she was gifted, combined to inspire 
on for the ethereal, the tender, the imaginative, 
in one word, the beautiful. Her know- 
‘Was extensive and various, but, true to the first 
ciple of her nature, it was poetry that she sought 
ory, scenery, character, and religious belief— 


often exhibited a fund of playful humour that 
did not appear in her poetry. Occasionally, however, 
the poetess did make little escapades in rhyme. For 
example, a grave philologist and lexicographer asked 
her on one occasion to help him to some authorities in 
the old English writers, for the use of the word Barb. 
She in a short time delighted the ancient simpleton 
with a dozen examples of the word in the classics of 
Britain. Here are one or two of them. 

The warrior donn’d his well-worn garb, 

And proudly wav’d his crest, 

He mounted on his jet-black barb, 

And put his lance in rest. 


Percy's Reliques. 
Eftsoons the wight withouten more delay, 
Spurred his brown bard and rode full swiftly on his way. 


O bonnie looked my ain true knight, 
His barb so proudly reining, 
I watched him till my tearfu’ sigh 
Grew a’maist dim wi’ straining. 
Border Minstrelsy. 
Why, he can heel the lavolt and wind a fiery bard as well as 
any gallant in Christendom. He's the very pink and mirror of 


oh 


Many other examples besides these were presented to 
the enraptured Jarb-hunter; but, lo! the quotations 
turned out to be only imitations, thrown off in a mo- 
ment of wicked mirth by the poetess ! 

Early in the summer of 1829, urged by numerous 
invitations, Mrs Hemans paid a visit to Scotland. 
Her first residence was Chiefswood, the house of her 
accomplished friend and correspondent, Colonel Ha- 
milton, the author of Cyril Thornton, With a still 
more eminent admirer, Sir Walter Scott, she now be- 
came for the first time personally acquainted, and 
many interesting memorials of her intercourse with the 
great novelist are given in her letters, written during a 
short stay with him at Abbotsford. Sir Walter’s manly 
modesty of character pleased her beyond expression. 
“ Never (said she to a friend) did I hear him make 
any allusion to his own fame, except on one occasion 
when we visited Newark Tower, and, on seeing two 
tourists make a precipitate retreat at our approach, he 
said, smiling, ‘Ah, Mrs Hemans, they little know 
what two lions they are running away from !’” The 
rich baronial look of Abbotsford, its faéry sculptures, 
and its antique treasures, delighted the poetess, and her 
chivalric sympathies revelled amid the swords and ar- 
mour of the old minstrel, of whom she said, ‘‘ The whole 
expression of his benevolent countenance changes if he 
has but to speak of the dirk and the claymore: you see 
the spirit that would ‘say amidst the trumpets, ha! 
ha!’ suddenly flashing from his grey eyes, and some- 
times, in repeating a verse of warlike minstrelsy, he 
will spring up as if he sought the sound of a distant 
gathering cry.” 

Mrs Hemans resided for some months at Edinburgh, 
after visiting Abbotsford, and was flatteringly enter- 
tained by the literary and polite circles of that city. 
She then returned to Wavertree, near Liverpool, and 
published, in the summer of 1830, her “ Songs of the 
Affections,” most of which had been published sepa- 
rately, in Blackwood's Magazine. In the same sum- 
mer, she put into execution her long-cherished plan 
of visiting the Lakes in the north of England. Here 
she lived for some days with Mr Wordsworth at Rydal 
Mount, and afterwards resided for a week or two at 
a cottage called the Dove's Nest. ‘* You will be pleased 
(she writes) to hear that the more I see of Mr Words- 
worth, the more I admire, and I may almost say, love 
him, It is delightful to see a life in such perfect har- 
mony with all that his writings express, ‘true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home.’ 

From the Lakes, Mrs Hemans was again induced, 
in the autumn of 1830, to proceed to Scotland, where 
she resided chiefly at her friend Sir Robert Liston’s 
seat of Lilburn Tower. She describes Lord Jeffrey, 
whom she visited, as “ unequalled in rapid brilliancy 
of image and illustration, yet so easy, playful, and 


natural, that its brightness never seemed in the least 


fatiguing.” It was during this visit at Lilburn, Tower. 
that Mrs Hemans formed a friendship, which led 
to visit Dublin before returning to England, hes 
she did return to her nitive country, it was only to 
make preparations for taking up her residence permas 
nently in the Irish capital. Her own health had ber... 
come of late precarious, from an affection of the heart, 
and this was one motive for the step in question. The 
views which she entertained for her boys formed ane . 
other reason. After visiting Wales, Mrs Hemans, 
took leave of England, in the spring of 1831, for 
last ting as it unhappily proved, ‘ 
InI land, Mrs Hemans mingled little in society, 
excepting with a few intimate personal friends, of 
whom the Archbishop of Dublin was one of the kindest 
and most attentive. The frame of the poetess was now , 
progressively decreasing in strength, though her mind, 
was unabated in its energies and activity. In i 
and 1834, she prepared for the press and published, . 
three little works, “ Hymns for Childhood,” “ 
tional Lyrics, and Songs for Music,” and “ Scenes 
and Hymns of Life,” in some of which her muse ex» 
hibited even a grander power and loftier object thau,, 


it had yet done. In the beginning of 1835, she became... 


so weak as to excite the deepest fears among hen 


friends and the public. The strongest sympathy was ,. 


evinced over the whole land. But her malady ra- 
pidly increased, and on the sixteenth of May, her spirit. 
passed away from earth, without a sigh or a struggle. 


A FEW MORE DAYS IN IRELAND. 
SECOND ARTICLE, 

Gatway, in the west of Ireland, above a hundred 
miles from Dublin, being the point at which our tra- 
vels were to commence in earnest, we pro} to reach 
it by the readiest means, and ultimately resolved to 
adopt the conveyance offered by the proprietors of the 
Grand Canal, who transport travellers over the dis- 
tance, partly by water and partly by land conveyance, | 
for the moderate sum of ten shillings and sixpente. 
For want of that knowledge of minute local circum- 
stances which only a native can have, we committed 
ourselves to a slow boat instead of a fast one, and, on 
going on board at two o’clock on Monday, found our- 
selves condemned to remain where we were till next 
day at ten, when we were to be emancipated at Bal- 
linasloe. The boat was a long narrow vehicle, con 
sisting of two cabins, with a steward’s room between, 
the front cabin being the best. It was only broad 
enough to admit of two seats along the sides, with a 
stripe of table in the centre. There was also a deck, 
on which it was possible to enjoy a walk in the open 
air. Our cabin was nearly filled with persons of re- 


Irish girl, named Mary, appeared at the lower extre- 
mity of the table, along which she pushed forward 
a cloth, which, by the aid of the company, was soon 
spread over the whole expanse. Then she brought 
cruet-frames, plates, and knives and forks, which in 
like manner were sent upwards along the table. Fi- 
nally, she pushed up a few dishes containing smoking 
viands, and the passengers were informed that dinner 
was before them. ae the want of many 
of the nicer requisites, we dined heartily, as did our 
fellow-travellers, and, when all was over, the things 
were withdrawn in much the same way as they had 
been sent in. 

The potations which followed dinner, slight as the 
were, set the tongues of the company in motion, pr 
we soon found that our journey, though slow, was not 
to beadullone. For my own part, internally to spe- 
culate upon the characters and pursuits of such a set 
of fellow-travellers, and to watch as trait after trait 
was unconsciously added by themselves to the portrait 
which I had already mentally outlined, would have 
furnished a sufficient amusement under much more 
sombre circumstances. There was one old man, witha 
fine cast of face, but very plainly dressed, who sat close 
beside the door, on the side from which it opened. 
People went out to get the air, and came in again to 
escape the cold, and in doing so, jostled him not a little; 
but no complaint did he utter, nor did he ever move 
a single inch from his post, though it was obvious 
that if he had gone farther up, he would have escaped 
muchof the annoyance. It was his principle, evidently, _ 
to sit beside the door. 
this principle ; but it must not be explained just yet. 
There were two men like land-stewards—one gentle- 


We in time found a reason for — 


spectable appearance, Between four and five, a smart 


man-like young man in plain clothes, whom we found "’ 


to be an officer out of uniform, on his way to barracks 
—an old lame man—two ladies—and a good-looking 
widow of thirty, with a plainly dressed man who 
seemed to be in attendance upon her, ; 
I remarked in the former series of papers, that, in 
public places in Ireland, there is a remarkable absti- 
nence from political topics, apparently because every 
body is sensible that the least allusion to such subjects 
would set the company by the ears. On the present 
occasion, Mr Guiness’s porter brought on an allusion 
to the unpopularity into which that liquor had fallen, 
in consequence of a recent vote of the brewer against 
Mr O'Connell, I ventured to make the remark to a 
gentleman opposite, that I felt much puzzled respect 
ing the great power and popularity attributed to the 
individual just named, as, wherever I had been in 
Treland, I heard more speak as his enemies than as 
his friends, No satisfactory reply was given to my 
observation; and as the general feeling seemed to be 
that this was not a topic for a public place, I said ue 
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miére. Walking, however, a few minutes after, on 
thie hinder part of the deck, I heard the strains of a 
fiddle, accompanied by a human voice, proceeding 
from the inferior cabin, where there seemed to be a 
much merrier party than in our own more elegant por- 
tion of the vessel. Curious to know the name of the 
song, I inquired of one of the conductors of the boat, 
Who, leaning over the side, repeated the question in 
‘at one of the cabin windows, Presently a beaming 
Trish face was thrust forth, which, looking upwards 
for a moment, with a broad grin, ctdiinal, “ Why, 
it’s O’Connell’s triumph over the world, to be 
‘sure !” and instantly disappeared. Was not this in- 
‘cident in some measure an answer to the question I 
kad just put in the front cabin? It is in the bosoms 
of the poor, who are the great mass of the Irish 
le, that this extraordinary man is enthroned, I 
as now informed that the singer was a blind man 
named Phil—I have forgot the latter appellation— 
‘who gained his bread by playing and singing through- 
‘out the country. In the hope of hearing some Irish 
airs, in a native and unsophisticated style, I desired 
that he might be brought upon deck, and he ac- 
@ordingly appeared. Phil sung one or two popular 
‘Wallads, accompanied by his fiddle, without which 
‘he said he could do nothing; and IJ have rarely en- 
yed any musical treat with greater zest. It was 
possible to discover a single word of the songs, but 
‘the airs had that wild oudhes which marks all Irish 
‘Slow music in so remarkable a manner, giving it, in 
my opinion, a charm even superior to that of the 
Scottish melodies—a pathos which Mr Moore has in 
scarcely any instance done justice to in the songs he 
“has written for the Irish melodies, though no one 
‘could have a greater sympathy for the long-descended 
woes which many of t seem to express. I should 
“net like'to describe exactly the degree to which my 
sensibilities were excited by this Leinster minstrel. 
' On returning to the front cabin, I found that the 
"s tongue, unloosed by the wine which her com- 
“panion had imprudently given her, was in full posses- 
‘sion of the ear of the company. With a gay freedom 
which suggested Chaucer's Wife of Bath, she was 
“elacking away about her past life, her connections, 
and her present pursuits. Every thing came out, 
““@yen to the price of her last mournings. She had not 
been very often married—only twice—but she seemed 
by ro means unlikely to take on the silken yoke once 
‘more ere many months went about. She had first 
‘married a Scotchman, a sea-captain, and with him had 
; to Norway, where they lived for some years, 
ee fo the voyage home, he had caught a bad could, of 
which he soon after died. She had remained a widow, 
surprising to relate, for four years, finding refuge in 
the house of a dowager peeress, whose favour she had 
acquired by nursing one of her ladyship’s grandchil- 
’ dren, But she was at length induced by “ my lady’s 
advice” to marry again. She had only lived with 
* Number Two for one short year, when he took a se- 
’ were illness, and went into a Dublin hospital, where he 
a guinea a-week for his board, but where he died 
the fourth week ; and here she broke out into a 
loud wail of indignation against the medical men who 
had attended him, insinuating that he was neglected 
" because he was a Catholic. All this stuff was repeated 
* over and over again, in the approved manner of in- 
eessant talkers, till at length what was at first amusing 
became tedious and annoying, and our young military 
Yriend made a jesting remark on the lJast-mentioned 
” gireumstance, by which the widow's feelings were 
" poused into a state of almost frantic excitement. She 
had formerly professed neutrality between the two 
t Irish parties; she knew good Protestants, and 
bnew good Catholics ; she scarcely knew what to 
aay of Mr O'Connell or the late election. But now 
she broke forth into the most furious exclamations 
: inst the Protestant party, whom she entitled the 
y Brunswickers. She would be the ruin of that 
hospital, if allowed to live much longer ; and there was 
not a bloody Brunswicker of them all whom she would 
not leather to his heart’s content. And here she 
slapped her hand vigorously on the table. In the 
_ amidst of her fervid invectives, the old man who had 
‘taken his post by the door was heard to grunt forth, 
"jn a sleepy tone, “ Och, will nobody, now, give us 
_ Protestant Boys, just to comfort my poor old bones ?” 
No other person took notice of the poor woman’s 
ravings, and on she accordingly went for fully a quar- 
ter of an hour in the same phrenzied style, till, having 
apparently exhausted that vein, or wearied of scolding 
_. im this indirect way at the young man who, as she 
‘said, had insulted her, she suddenly went off upon an 
entirely new tack, to compliment him on his 
, good looks, professed herself extremely fond of him, 
and concluded by expressing a resolution to make him 
her next lord and master. Tears, loud laughter, and 
__ hysteric sobbings, were interspersed throughout these 
_, various exhibitions of impotent anger, which lasted 
uatil near midnight, and were, I suspect, much less 
tolerable to our fellow-passengers than to us, who 
could not but be in some degree amused by them, 
tinctured as they were with so much of the national 
character 


On the approach of midnight, most of the passen 
addressed themselves to sleep, leaning down their heads 
upon pillows placed upon the table. We now per- 
ceived the virtue of a place beside the door. It enabled 
the old gentleman, as his side of the vessel was not 
crowded, to lie down upon the seat, with his shoulders 
and head reclining against the end of the room—a po- 


sition not much worse than that of an ordinary bed, 
while all the rest had to sleep sitting. The number of 
pillows being found insufficient for the number of the 
company, there were loud cries upon Mary for an ad- 
ditional supply ; and no voice was heard more active 
or more loud in this demand than that of the old 
Sa who had already stuffed much more than 
is full share underneath him, and seemed, for his own 
part, to bein a state of perfect contentment. We dis- 
covered next day that this veteran was the Protestant 
curate of a parish near the terminating point of our 
voyage, a regular Parson Adams, supporting nine or 
ten children on some seventy or eighty pounds a-year. 
Nighteapped, covered with a cloak, and reclining in 
the fashion described, he slept through the whole 
night, while all the rest could only take snatches of the 
delicious forgetfulness. “ Ah, sir, he’s been regularly 
trained to it,” said a wakerife fellow-traveller opposite 
to me, on hearing him still going on in full snore about 
six in the morning. The clatter of the breakfast 
things, as they were laid upon the table between seven 
and eight, was the first thing to break his enviable 
repose. He then roused himself, slipped off his night- 
cap, and after sundry yawnings and buttonings, ad- 
dressed himself, with the vigour of a hyena, to pretty 
Mary’s rolls, eggs, and fried bacon. 
At the village of Ballinasloe, within the confines 
of the county of Galway, where the canal terminates, 
we were transferred to a car which was to be our con- 
veyance for the remainder of our journey. It was one 
of that strong construction which is used in Ireland 
instead of stage-coaches upon the less frequented roads. 
The proprietor of nearly the whole employed in the 
island is Signor Bianconi, of Clonmel, an enterprising 
Italian alluded to in my former series of articles on 
Ireland. A vehicle of this kind is fitted to carry five 
persons on each side, besides a pile of baggage in the 
centre: it is drawn by two strong horses, and con- 
ducted by a driver who sits on a high seat in front. 
As we were whisked out of the town, we observed, in 
the improved appearance of many of the houses and 
fields, strong proofs of the benefits conferred on this 
district by the predominating proprietor, Lord Clan- 
carty, of whom all recent travellers in Ireland speak 
well, 

After travelling a few miles, we passed the village 
of Aughrim, where, on a neighbouring gentle emi- 
nence, we were shown the scene of the last conflict 
between the forces of King William and King James, 
July 12, 1691, when the latter party was entirely over- 
thrown, and their general, St Ruth, killed. At the 
large village of Loughrea, which we next passed, and 
which was full of market-people, it was found, on re- 
suming our places on the car, that one ticket too many 
had been given out by the clerk in the car-office. The 
superfluous man was a great coarse thundering blun- 
dering broth of a boy from the county of West Meath, 
with a bundle, a shilelah, and a pair of shoes fit to 
kick down a stone-wall, The savage fought out his 
right most manfully with a most unwilling conducteur, 
and it was finally arranged that he should be planted 
astride upon the baggage, with his back to the horses. 
Off we then went, flying as usual from one side of the 
road to the other, while the Meath man swung con- 
formably from the top of his perilous pile of bags and 
baskets and portmanteaus. There were grievous re- 
monstrances from gentlemen into whose necks he was 
thrusting his tremendous feet, and responsive growls 
of the most bitter kind from the barbarian himself: 
this for about a mile, when, in consequence of one 
more than usually abrupt jerk of the horses to one 
side of the road, our monster was fairly swung centri- 
fugally off his balance, and thrown over upon the 
shoulders of a female passenger in a duffle cloak, who 
roared, accordingly, as if the firmament had been 
falling upon her. On looking up, I beheld the great 
bog-trotter leaning desperately and helplessly upon 
the poor woman, with a face in which wrath, terror, 
and uneasiness, were ludicrously mingled. The car 
was then stopped, and the fellow raised up. A furious 
war of words took place between him and the driver ; 
but nothing would induce him to abandon his place. 
At length, by roping down the baggage a little better, 
a somewhat more stable seat was made up for this 
ugly customer, and the remainder of the journey was 
performed in peace, I introduce this circumstance as 
illustrative of the rough and unfastidious nature of 
much of the car-travelling of Ireland. 

It may here be remarked, that, though many cautious 
and skilful conductors of vehicles are to be found in 
Ireland, there is a characteristic rashness and unsteadi- 
ness about most of the tribe. It is not a business for 
which the Irish mind is fitted. An Irish driver seems 
to look upon a journey by coach or car as a kind of 
adventure, not as a sober business. He goes through 
it as one goes through a shooting excursion, or as an 
American goes through a bear-hunt. He looks for 
accidents and eccentricities of procedure, and would 
almost make them rather than want. I have seldom 
laughed more heartily than at a story, which I heard 
on this occasion in Ireland, of what occurred to Mr 
Wolfe, the barrister, as he was not long ago going to 
Newry in a post-chaise on the business of the circuit. 
In descending a hill near the town, he thought he felt 
something wrong with the carriage, and, on looking 
out, what was his surprise to see the rim of one of the 
lesser wheels very quietly running at an equal pace 
beside the vehicle! He called to the post-boy, who 
was well aware of the accident, but not disposed to 


the lad; “it’s only half a mile to town, and I'l] 
bow! you in upon the spokes.” 

The Marquess Wellesley is accustomed to 
another curricular anecdote almost equally 
He was travelling towards Dublin in the greatest 
sible haste, but was dreadfully delayed at one s 
the slowness ef the post-chaise to which he had ¢ 
mitted himself. Whenever his lordship called to4 
driver to make haste, the man, instead of making 
satisfactory answer, called, in his turn, to the po 
lion, “ You rascal you, it’s a bating ye’re wantin 
as implying that the fault lay there. At length, oy 
particularly pressing exclamation from the marqy 
the man jumped off the box. Off at the same mon 
got the postilion, and ran off across the fields as 
as he could, pursued by the driver. After a \ 
chase, the one overtook the other, and gave him 
“ bating” he had so long threatened; after whig 
having lost a full quarter of an hour of precious ti 
the worthy pair came back to resume the journey, 
As an additional illustration, I may mention 
my friend, having occasion, within a few days of 
time under notice, to pay a visit at the distance of 
few miles in the country, hired an inside car at 
hotel, one of the tumble-down things so often foy 
at Irish inns, and which there is so much difficulty 
furbishing up to make a tolerable appearance bei 
company. Two miles from town, horse bee 
troublesome, and, after getting his leg fixed up ond 
seat behind, fairly came down, when my friend 
of course emptied out upon the wayside. The dri 
not in the least discomposed, called to him, “ Ahr 
~ didn’t I let him down asy ?”” He was convin 
that no man could’bring a car to the ground in be 
style than he. = 


ANECDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WOR) 
THIRD ARTICLE. 
Tue last words adverted to in our preceding arti 
on this subject were Paper and Style, the first of whi 
was traced to the plant Papyrus, and the other tot 
Roman Stylus, or pencil for writing on wax. Akinfiy 
these terms is the word Book, which, however, we 
not owe to the Romans, but to our Saxon or Dani 
ancestors. Long, long before these wondrous days 
ours, when a bundle of rags, introduced at one end 
a machine, issues from the other in the shape of sn 
white paper, our worthy Teutonic forefathers 
content to write their letters, calendars, and accow 
upon wood. Being close-grained, and besides pl 
ful in the north, the boc, or beech, was the tree 
rally employed for this purpose, and hence came 
word book. Perhaps, also—but the reader must 
derstand that this is only an ingenious conjecturMlin, F. 
our own, and that we have no evidence to offer 
support of it—perhaps, from the same fashion 
writing on timber, arose the pretty delicate 
billet-doux. The same people—to-wit, the SaxonsMrd to t 
Germans—are said by some etymologists to have 
ginated the term Almanack, These ancients ’ 
much attention to the moon, and used to engrave 
cut upon square sticks, about a foot in breadth, 
courses of that luminary for each year, for the pur 
of regulating thereby a number of terrestrial mat 
—in this imitating nature, which has, from timei 
memorial, entrusted the waves of the ocean to | 
guidance. The tablets thus marked with them 
periods, got the name of Al-mon-aght, in the Sz 
dialect Al-mon-heed, which means the heeding or 
servation of all the moons. Some etymologists 
that the syllables Al-mon-heed signified All 
heed, and that the injunction indicated the nec 
of attending to the ce of the festivals and 
days menticzed in the rs. Though etys 
gists, it must be confessed, are in many ins 
obliged to resort to much more fanciful derivst 
than this, yet the one first mentioned seems so lik 
that we do not feel inclined to consider the feasibi 
of the second. 
The names that designate the various orde 
tradesmen are in some cases very curiously deri 
Tinkers, for example, were so called, 
cause the itinerant members of that profession w 
give notice of their approach to villages and f 
houses making a tinkling noise on an old 
kettle. This was a custom worthy of the wisdd 
our ancestors, and ought to have been continued, 
ing that the fact of the vicinity of tinkers, or 
as the Scotch call them with a nearer approach 
true etymology, is a piece of information very 
able and necessary in more respects than one. Mi 
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is a word corrupted, or at least altered, from Mi d 
which signified a person from Milan in Italy. of 1 
tain fashions of female dress, that first prev Su 


that city, were introduced, by natives of it, int 
country, and hence aruse the word milliner. 
very probable that the term was first used in 1 
proachful sense, because, previously to the art! 
the innovators from Italy, all the mysteries of 
habiting had been in the hands of women—tire- 
as they were called, and men then, for the first 
became parties to the business. Milliner, orig! 
had a purely masculine signification, but we now 
the term generally to females, and distinguish 
of the other sex w in the occupation, ¥f 
name of man-milliners. he light and sneering 
in which we are wont to use this word, is not 

a foundation in propriety, seeing that women af 


heed it. “Och, never mind, your honour,” cried 


tainly best fitted, in every sense, for the task of 
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ene another. The term Cordwainer was once ap- 
to a numerous and flourishing fraternity, but is 


falling into desuetude. A cordwainer was a 
"yer of a peculiar kind of shoes, much worn formerly, 
iT the appellation is a corruption from a 
er of leather brought from the city of Cordova in 
to . The same kind of leather is now manufactured 
‘ absadance in this country from horse-hides, and is 
atest pala familiarly called Cordovan. It differs from the 
e stage or drest) leather made from ox-hides, in being 
had cocked on the grain or outside, and worn with that 
led to outermost, whereas ox-hides are blacked and worn 
aking ersely. The word Attorney is in like manner a re- 
the pol of ancient customs. It seems to have primaril 
Wwanting@nified one who appeared at the tourney, and di 
ngth, Mile in the place of another. These tourneys, or 
mang sor tournaments, often consisted of single combats 
1e Mon support or rebut charges, civil er criminal; and 
lds as here a lady, or a minor, or a very aged person, was 
er & arty in the business, some capable individual usually 
. him ye forward as a substitute. The term attorney, 
rw 


ever, it is probable, did not arise from these 
jarious appearances at common tournaments, but 
from a similar thing taking place at certain 
jeonial meeti held by the sbire-reeve, or sheriff, 
each of the English counties, in the times of our 
axon ancestors, and which meetings were called the 
ifs’ torns or tourns, ‘These resembled ordinary 
arneys, in so far as the law permitted accusations to 
maintained or repelled by personal contests, and 
se must have been frequently determined by deputy, 
such cases as those already alluded to. 

when Justice began to take it into her head that 
very Strong man and a capital fighter might be ne- 
stheless a very great scoundrel—a fact she seems to 
ve been long ignorant of—matters came to be settled 
the sheriffs’ torns by words, not blows ; and as par- 
ies in causes could not all be orators, the practice of 
mploying substitutes who had the gift of ready speech, 
ust have speedily been found convenient. Those who 
jus appeared and spoke for others were named at- 
eys, and a numerous and important class they 
vein the course of time become. Stéationer is an 
d word. How it came to be applied to persons en- 
nged in the sale of paper and other articles of that 
dass, it is difficult to say, since it certainly was ap- 
plied at first to persons of any trade who became sta- 


rath 


business, and did not travel up and down with packs, 


ired the name of flying stationers. Moving fixtures, 


ancients ho is lord of himself and no land beside, and who 
to engravefiiies not expect, indeed, ever to be lord of more land 
— an those few feet over which all men have a mort- 
or the pu 


strial mail Bumper is a word of remarkable origin. All 
from timei 
cean to | 
th them 


in the § 


heeding ot Twint of doing justice to the toast. The words ulti- 
mologists Himtely became the signal for filling cups to the brim 
fied All mall occasions. The word Beaver, in the sense of a 
| the n mering for the head, is not derived, as most people 
tivals andlMimagine, from the animal of the same name, the fur of 
ough etym@™vhich is used in the manufacture of modern hats, 


instal 
‘ul derivati 
eems 80 lik 
the feasibi 
ups were not at hand. 


-jous ordem™jwmes from the same Italian root. Camden gives the 
iously deriff#bllowing account of the origin of the word Bigot :— 
- 80 When Rollo, Duke of-Normandy, received Gisla, the 
ofession uegmaughter of Charles the Simple, King of France, in 
ges and fiimrriage, together with the investiture of the Norman 
» an old Mfukedom, he would not submit to kiss Charles’s feet ; 


wemon y, 


on very ptly, from ignorance of the language in which he 
n one. ike, called him * Bigot,” whence the Normans were 
from Miqgmamed Bigodi or Bigots. Some fanatical manifesta- 


on 


“rude and barbarous” 


tivation of Alexander the Great's name. ‘The prince 
iner, origi Macedon (says the Dean, whom we quote from 
ut we now was fond, from his youth upwards, of roasted 


mory) 
istinguish ase his servants used to make them ready for him 
cupation, 
nd sneering 
is not 
women art 
he task of 


ionary—that is to say, who took up a fixed place of 


swas the case in general in old times, But the most 
rmarkable point with regard to this term is, that 
here are, and have long been, a class of men who 
ravel periodically through the country, selling what 
now called stationery articles, and who have ac- 


horse marines, are expressions scarcely parallel to 
isin absurdity, Another sad misnomer is presented 
ythe word Landlord, as applied to the keeper of an 
inn, Formerly, wayfaring guests were for the most 
art entertained by the proprietors of the land, the 
lords of the manor through which they journeyed, 
nd in those times the application of the name land- 
lord to the entertainer was well enough, But now-a- 
ays, many a poor auberge-keeper receives the name, 


atholics, once on a time, were in the habit of dedicat- 
ng their first glass of wine after dinner to the health 
their spiritual head, the Pope. They drank to him 
ythe name of bon pere, the good father, and made a 


Beaver is derived from the Italian word bevere, to 
ink, and the appellation had its origin in the prac- 
ice, followed by the knights formerly, of converting 
helmet into a drinking vessel, when more suitable 
Our English word beverage 


id when his friends urged him to comply with that 
he made answer in the English tongue, 
‘Not so, by God.”” Upon which the king and his cour- 
, deriding the duke, and repeating his answer cor- 


of religious zeal gave the word its present mean- 
» Such is Camden’s account. Other authors have 
ght to refer the word bigot to different sources. 
thinks that its original signification was that 
rson, and that it isa 
ption from Visigoth; thus, Visigoth, Bisigot, 
got. We fear this conjecture of Mr Malone may 
Pring to the mind of some readers Swift's memorable 


heating them slowly among the ashes; and as their 


master was rather a testy gentleman, and hated to be 

kept waiting for dinner, whenever they saw him com- 

ing home from the hunt or the review, they used to 

cry out in chorus, from kitchen to attic, “ All eggs 

under the grate!” And this in time became the ap- 

pellation by which their heroic prince was universally 

known. 

Another story, which will be regarded, we fear, 

as much of the same cast, is told by some grave au- 
thors respecting the origin of the family name borne 
by our present line of British princes. Irmentrudes, 

wife of Isenbard, Earl of Altorf, had unadvisedly ac- 
cused a woman of conjugal infidelity, who had borne 
three children at a birth. Some time afterwards, the 
countess gave birth to twelve children at one and 
the same time; and being afraid of being condemned 
on her own principle, 7 came to the resolution of 
drowning eleven of the children, and by this means 
saving her honour. A servant was sent away with 
the children, which were very small, in a basket. The 
earl himself met her, and demanded what she carried. 
“Welphs” (whelps), was the reply. The earl insisted 
upon seeing them, and discovered the truth. Enjoin- 
ing silence on the woman, he then carried the infants 
away, and had them secretly nursed and educated. 
After many years, he brought them into their mother’s 
presence, who knew them by their likeness to the boy 
she had retained with her. Moved in conscience, she 
confessed her guilty intentions, and was pardoned. In 
remembrance whereof, the honourable race ef the 
Welphs, or Guelphs, got that name which ever since 
it hath borne. 

Let not the reader be over sceptical or sarcastic about 
this story. Let him recollect the indubitably authentic 
origin of the proud name of Plantagenet, which was in- 
cidentally acquired by the circumstance of one man of 
the race wearing a bit of broom (planta genista) in his 
cap. Barring the number of the Jitter, which may be 
the addition of some embellishing narrator, the story 
of the house of the whelps is scarcely one whit more 
improbable than that of the house of broom. The folks 
of old were very fanciful about names. 


TFHE KIDNAPPED BOY, 
A STORY, 
[The following little story of romance in real life was lately 


writer.) 
A sHorT time ago, a respectably dressed man walked 


of easy manners, and of a gentlemanly appearance. 


and the jeweller. 


case on the counter, 
fingers, and as he was about to pass it from his hand 


upon the cushion; she seized the gentleman's arm 


stranger, 


successfully applied the required restoratives. 
followed exclamations, and questions, and explanations 


long-lost son! The tale is brief :-— 


spot was one of those delightful ones for which thi 


were never gazed upon but with pleasurable emo 
tion, The income of this couple was not large, bu 
ample for the exigencies of comfort and even el 
though inadequate tv an ostentatious style of livin 


London, in which concern he was a sleeping partner 
this establishment was the d i intended fo 


ion 


which he purposed portioning off his daughter. Afte 
he had thus provided for his child 


r | have sufficiency to insure to him an 


communicated by a credible authority to the editor of the Here- 
ford Times, from which paper we copy it, in the words of the 


into a working jeweller’s shop; he was about the 
middle age, of dark or rather sun-burnt complexion, 


The proprietor of the shop was engaged in transact- 
ing business with an elderly lady, who was attired 
in mourning; she had called respecting some repairs 
to be done to her watch, which was on the coun- 
ter, and the subject of conversation between her 
The strange gentleman, too well- 
mannered to interrupt the business, amused himself 
by examining several articles in the shop; but the mas- 
ter, after requesting the lady to excuse his leaving her 
for a moment, accosted the stranger, and inquired his 
pleasure. The stranger then drew from his bosom, sus- 
pended from his neck by a black ribbon, a small pocket 
case, which he opened, and took therefrom an ancient 
looking crimson velvet cushion: this cushion might 
have formed a model for a Cupid’s heart; it was, 
moreover, incased in silver filagree work, which traced 
the outlines of several similarly shaped hearts, and 
many other devices. On presenting the cushion to 
the jeweller, the stranger observed, that although the 
article appeared a trifle, its value to him was above 
price, and that, as it had sustained a slight injury, he 
was anxious to have it carefully repaired. The lady 
in black had not seen the face of the stranger, but 
when the jeweller left her to wait upon him, she occu- 
pied herself with looking at the bijouterie in a glass 
While the gentleman was ad- 
dressing the jeweller, he held out the cushion in his 


the lady turned round, and instantly fixed her eyes 
her whole frame trembling from agitation: she uttered 
a shriek, and then fell lifeless into the arms of the 
Immediately she was removed into an ad- 
joining parlour, and in a short time, kindness had 
Now 
in rapid succession. In a word, a mother had found a 

Some five and thirty years ago, a gentleman and 
lady, with two children, a boy and girl, took up their 
residence in a small village in Monmouthshire; the 
county is justly celebrated ; the varieties of hill and 
dale, wood and water, were here beheld in prospects 
that combined the soft with the picturesque, and 


nce, 


The gentleman had a share in a mercantile house in 


his sen, He had also some property in the funds, with 


ren, he would still 
d his wife, ease 


and comfort in their old age. The daughter was now 
seven years of age, the son five, and the parents were 
at that time of life, when an increase of family is not 
conimon. Both boy and girl were educated by the 
father, whose chief pursuits were of a literary cast. 
It was usual for the youngsters to have a holiday ence 
#week, when they either went to spend the day at 
the house of a neighbour, who had a family of two 
boys and a girl of a similar age, or their playmates came 
and spent the day with them at their father's house, 
happened on one occasion, the boy made one of those 
weekly visits alone, his sister" having, from some cause 
or other, been detained at home. It was in the month 
of September, and the boy left his friend's house at 
the close of as fine an autumnal evening as ever glowed 
in the western heavens, and beautified the face of the 
earth. But the quiet loveliness of the scene was a 
faithless harbinger to the parents of the boy, for it 
betokened not the:sweet serenity of a contented mind, 
but the wild fitfulness of despair—they never saw 
their boy again. Diligent inquiries in every corner 
of the county, the searching of woods, the dragging 
of ponds and a river, rewards for restoration, and pro- 
secution for detention: in fine, all that parental love 
could devise—and what will it not devise in so hapless 
an emergency ?—was put into action, but, alas! with- 
out success, 
Year rolled after year, but no tidings of the lost 
child ever reached the ears of the fond and mourning 
parents. The father was observed always to carry 
about him an air of abstraction that made him ap- 
r solitary in the midst of a crowd, and he never 
looked upon a child but his eyes were seen readi 
the lineaments of its face. Ten years after the 1 
event, he witnessed the death of his daughter, who 
died by the hand of that fell destroyer of youth 
and beauty—pulmonary consumption, This second 
shock he survived but a few years; but he left be- 
hind him a wife who had developed a)l those virtues 
of her sex, which enable a woman, albeit of k r 
sensibilities, to comfort and help the husband in 
hour of sorrow and of sickness. She survived him, 
and bore her bereavements with the meekness,of a 
Christian, and the gentleness of a woman; she never 
afterwards appeared but in the sable habiliments, of 
grief, and thus her outward person harmonised with 
her sorrowing heart. She lived in close retirement, 
and seldom went beyond the boundaries of her wonted 
walks, for they wooed her into a musing recollection 
of-the infant days of her children. Her distant friends 
urged her to forsake Monmouthshire for ever, for their 
hopes were that a total change of scene would pro- 
duce a change of habits, and a more lively enjoyment 
of life. But no: she loved to linger on the spot sancti- 
tied by her endearments as a wife and mother, and 
she fondly indulged a hope that her boy lived, and 
would some day be restored to her longing arms, Her 
per- 


hope was attached to the heart by one of those im 
ceptible threads, which the mind almost unconsciously 
weaves, when surrounded by despair; for if that thread 
were visible, it would appear frail indeed, and quite 
unable to sustain the slightest shock ; nevertheless, its 
texture is of that elastic tenacity, which, while it yields 
to the severest strain, never breaks, but recovers.its 
wonted position, and retains its firm hold on the heart, 
until death severs the cord that life could not break. 
But the boy, now the man—hear his own tale. 
He has a dim recollection of the events of his child- 
hood. He well remembers the evening when he was 
returning home from the house of his playmates; he 
remembers walking along with a man, and a woman 
in a red cloak, and that when he cried, he was threat- 
ened to have his head cut off if he did not keep silent 
and go along quietly, as he would not be hurt, for he 
was being taken to see his papa and mamma, who had 
gone out visiting, and had sent the man and woman 
for him, Some such a narrative is vividly impressed 
on his remembrance, and has ever been floating in bis 
mind. He also remembers residing for several months 
in a large sea-port town, but was never allowed to go 
out from the little house where he lived, except at 
night, and then only in company with the mati or 
woman ; he recollects very well the person who saw 
him frequently in that house, because he was very 
kind to him, and at length took him on board a ship. 
The first town he remembers abroad, was Kingston 
in Jamaica, where, he believes, he remained about 
nine years, with the person who took him out, This 
individual was the owner of a large store, and the 
lad was employed in its business. During this time 
his education was not totally neglected, as his patron 
took some pleasure in improving his reading and 
writing, 

Having frequently expressed a desire for the sea Ser- 
viee, our young hero was bound apprentice to a mer- 
chant captain, whose vessel traded between the West 
India Islands and the ports of the United States 
and South America. In this vessel he remained 
eight years, and had become so far a favourite of the 
captain, that the last year he kept his accounts, acted 
in some manner as his secretary, and was rapidly 
advancing in his affections, when death broke the 
connection, The captain died in New York. He 
now thought of visiting England, but not with any 
special intention of seeking his parents, as he had been 
assured by the person who took him to Jamaica that 
he was an orphan, but had been taken care of in early 
infancy by the benevolence of a lady and gentleman, 
and that he had been sent to sea to get a livelihvod as 
best hecould. However, as he could not readily obtain 
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asuitable situation on board a British vessel, for which 
moreover he was not very anxious, as the times had 
been and were likely to continue very troublous, he 
succeeded in getting into a merchant's office in New 
York, where he began at a very subordinate post. 
Being of temperate and persevering habits, he became 
im five years a corresponding clerk. He was rising 
high in the seale of advancement, when one of his 
brother clerks married a daughter of the merchant, 
and was immediately taken into partnership. His 
elevation caused the new partner to assume conse- 
quential airs, which discomfited the of the esta- 
blishment, and ended in our hero's separation from 
the house. He afterwards filled another responsible 
situation in New York, when, after two years’ service, 
he accepted a lucrative offer to superintend a mer- 
chant’s office in New Orleans, and subsequently he 
became a partner in the concern, and accumulated a 
moderate fortune. For these last ten years he had 
had a growing desire to visit England, and at length 
he ved on its gratification. About three months 

he landed in Liverpool, and after sojourning in 
thet town and London, some six weeks, he visited 
Bristol. From the appearance of some of the public 
buildings in Bristol, particularly the Exchange, he 
was convinced that Bristol was the port whence he 
sailed from England. After spending a fortnight at 
Clifton, he determined on returning to Liverpool 
through South Wales by way of Monmouthshire; and 
it was in this county that accident threw him in the 
path of his mother. The recognition has been de- 
scribed, but the history of the means, namely, the 
eushion, remains to be told. 

When the hapless boy was kidnapped from his home, 
he had the cushion-case in his pocket ; he knew it was 
dearly prized by his mother, and he had often heard 
her say it had been given to her by his grandmother. 
In the silver filagree work that enclosed the cushion, 
was traced in a circle the Christian name of his grand- 
mother, and the words “‘ Keep this in remembrance 
of me.” The boy managed to preserve the cushion, 
and as he grew to manhood, his affection for the relic 
became stronger. This little memento of the days of 
his childhood, perhaps served to fix the remembrance 
of them more firmly in his mind. Of late years he 
wore it in his bosom, suspended from his neck by a 
black ribbon. On ascending the steps of the far-famed 
Wind Cliff, his foot slipped, he fell against one of the 
stone steps, and damaged the filagree that encased the 
cushion. 

On his arrival at the first town in his route, he has- 
tened to the shop of a working jeweller. ‘The reader 
already knows the sequel; his mother cast her eyes 
upon the relic, read her mother's name, and the never 

n words “ Keep this in remembrance of me.” 
She felt as none but mothers can feel—but as no mortal 
can describe; and the evening of her old age will be 
smoothed by the affectionate atientions of a beloved 
but long-lost son. 


P PROPAGATION OF SPIDERS. 

Is some recent numbers of the Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles, M. Duges has published some extremely in- 
teresting papers on Spiders ; from one of them we extract 
the following :—The eggs of spiders are placed in cocoons 
which vary much in form and structure. They are ge- 
werally round, and surrounded by an irregular web ; they 
are sometimes flattcued in the shape of a dise. Those of 
une species of Epeira (Epcire soyeuse), says M. Duges, 
resemble the Gourds vulgarly called bonnet-de-prétre 
(priest’spate). But those of the Araizgnée labyrinthe, 
and the Epéire fasciée, require a more detailed descrip- 
tion. Both are often found suspended in the midst of 
tall plants ; that of the former consists of a large apart- 
ment, formed of rather compact taffety, with openings 
pierced for the passage of the mother, who generally 
at her t e, but aband it at the slightest 
alarm. In this apartment is suspended, by a dozen 
pillars, a smaller chamber filled with down, in which is 
situated the a, ogee bag containing of the size 
of agrain of millet, and less numerous than in many 
other species. The cocoon of the Epdire fasciée is fre- 
aently met with in the middle of France, and every one 
iiving there must have noticed this beautiful ball, of the 
size of the shape of a small truncated 
gear, and of a pale yellow colour, intersected with thin 
black longitudinal bands. The interior is of the consistency 
of t, aud has a lid above the truncature. In 
the centre, and upon the finest web, is placed a small 
groove of hair, itself a lid, and filled with many hundreds 
of round eggs, of a beautifal orange yellow. M. Dugés 
inentions many aualogous facts, notices various means 
a ation employed by the mother, when he termi- 
ae te essay by some remarks on the instinct which 
aetuates her, observing. that this instinct is not always 
20 blind a8 one might ruppose, and that the insect some- 
times testifies a kind of intelligence. In the majority of 
instances, however, it is a wholly mechanical impulse 
which moves it. Hence it is that one may deceive the 
justinet of Dolomedes and Lycosa, whose custom is to 
carry their groups of eggs with them. One may substi- 
tate for this group a ball of cotton, which will generally 
be adopted, and protected with as much care asa true 
cocoa, Wy the female who has been deprived of her own 
It is true, however, that if has the choice, 

she generally discovers her error, andl docs not allow ber- 
self to be deecived asecond time.— The Naturalist, No. 12. 
This imposition of a ball of cotton on spiders instead of 
their nests of 2. reminds onc of the of a 
Jamp of chalk fos an egg upon the dinestic 


LOVE-LETTERS. 
Marshal de Bassony in his Memoirs, says that he 
was informed by the e of of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu’s design to have him arrested. “On February 24, 
1631,” continues he, “1 rose before day, and burned more 
than siz thousand love-letters, which 1 had formerly re- 
ceived from different women, apprehending lest, if 1 were 
committed and my house something 
t be to the prejudice of some person ; these 
the only papers that could be injurious to any one.” 
SUPERSTITION OF FRANCIS I. 
The Jews enjoyed the reputation, for 
skilful physicians. Francis I. of France, ha’ 
boured under a disease t eluded the art 
phy 
had 


of being 
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ianity, the king refused to 
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THE, NIGHTMARE. 


[BY WILLIAM DANBY, ESQ. ] 
I come in the gleams from the land of dreams, 
Wrapp'd round in the darkness’ pall, 
Ye may hear my moan in the night-wind's groan, 
When the tapestry flaps on the wall ; 
I sit on the breast of the death-owl’s nest, 
And she screams in fear and pain, 
And my wings glare bright in the wild moonlight, 
As it whirls round the madman’s brain, 
And down sweeps my car, like a falling star, 
When the winds have hush’d their breath, 
And ye feel in the air from the cold sepulehre 
The faint damp smell of death. 
My vigil I keep by the murderer's sleep, 
dreams round his senses spin—— 
1 ride on his breast, and trouble his rest, 
In the shape of his deadlicst sin ; 
And hollow and low is the moan of woe, 
In the depth of his strangling pain, 
And his cold black eye rolls in agony, 
And faintly rattles his chain: 
The sweat-drops fall on the damp prison wall— 
He wakes with a deep~!:awn sigh ; 
He hears my tread as I fly from his be?, 
And he calls on the saints on high. 
I fly to the bed, where the weary head 


Of joy on his pallid cheek : 

No thought does he take of the world awake, 
And its cold and heartless pleasure ; 

In the holy fire of his own loved lyre, 
Is his best and his dearest treasure : 

With my terrible sting, that cheek I bring 
To a darker and deadlier hue ; 

When his last dear token, his lyre, is broken, 
His heart is broken too. 

When the maiden asleep for her lover doth weep 
Afar on the rolling sea, 

And she dreams he is press’d to her welcoming breast, 
Return’d from his dangers frec, 

I come in the form of the wave of the storm, 
And sweep him away from her heart ; 

And then from her dream she awakes with a scream 
To think that in death they part; 

And still in the light of her dream-bound sight, 
The images whirl and dance, 

Till my swift ellision dispels the vision, 
And she starts as from a trance. 

In dreams I affright the startled sight 
Of the miser wither’d and old, 

And he strives to arise with horrible cries, 
As he thinks of his stolen gold— 

But faint is each limb, and ghastly and grim, 
He groans with a stifled gasp ; 

And his sinews I strain, on his bed pf pain, 
Till he faints in my elvish grasp ; 

An awful one, with a hand of bone, 
Seems to beckon him off to the tomb, 

And I Jough as I whirl through the night's blaek furl, 
In the film of the darkness gloom. 

When the sweet babe lies with half-closed eyes, 
As blue as the sky of even, 

And ye know the while, by its innocent smile, 
That its dreams are of joy and heaven, 

I steal to the bed where that gentle head 
In meek composure lies, 

And, with phantoms of fright, I break the light 
Of its visions of Paradise : 

The horror and fear of that night so drear, 
Is long ere it pass away ; 

And the fearful glare of my fiendish stare 
Is remember’d for many a day. 

When the clouds, first born of the breezy inorn, 
In the eastern chambers roam, 

I glide away, in the twilight gray, 
To the mists of my shadowy home. 

But man may not tell, by word or by spell, 
Where I rest my hideous form— 

Where darkness and sleep to their kingdom creep, 
And dreams rustle by like a storm— 

Whether it be in the caves of the sea, 


—Danby's Poems, 


HORSES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 

The tribes who had learned to use horses were never in 
want of those animals. At that time, an extent of open 
pasture equal to the whole area of Great Britain, was full 
of wild cattle of all kinds, and horses herded together in 
thousands and ten thousands. Falkner, the English Je- 
suit, upon one of his missionary journies, was surrounded 
by them during a fortnight; thick troops sometimes 
passed by him in full for two or three hours to- 
gether, and it was with much difficulty that he and the 
Indians in bis company preserved themselves from 
ran over and trampled to death. They are easily cap- 
tured. A piece of ground is burnt ; when the new grase 
springs up, they are attracted to it by the richness of the 
pasture, and the hunters are ready to drive them in 

. The wild horses will surround the tame 
caress them, and lead them away, as if they were acting 
rationally, and delighted in bringing them to the libert 


which they themselves enjoyed ; and it is found that the 
tame horses, if they have associated a little while wit) 
their free fellow-creatures, rebel fiercely afterwards againg 
the bit and the saddle. Great numbers perish m 

in their wild state, and it is said that the greater part of 
the colts never grow up. The fly attacks them as sog, 
as they are foaled, so that thousands are devoured 


i by 


his own and 


empty lakes, and in the dry channels of the rivers. They 

are of so little value that very many are killed merely fq 

their fat, which is used in preparing deer skin, and the 

people go nowhere on foot.—Southey’s History of Brazil, 
BEAUX OF FORMER TIMES. 
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L. ; and he had a suit of armour of solid silver, with 
sword and belt blazing with diamonds, rubies, and pearls 
King James's favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, cou)j 
afford to have his diamonds tacked so loosely on, that whe, 
he chose to shake off a few on the und, he obtained 
all the fame he desired from the pickers-up, who wer 
generally les Dames de la Cour; for our duke neve 
condescended to accept what he himself had dr 
His cloaks were trimmed with great diamond buttons, 
and diamond hat-bands, cockades, and ear-rings, yoked 
with great ropes and knots of pearls. He had twenty 
seven suits of clothes made, the richest that embroidery, 
lace, silk velvet, silver, gold, and gems, could contribute; 
one of which was a white uncut velvet, set all over, both 
suit and cloak, with diamonds, valued at four-score thov- 
sand pounds, besides a great feather, stuck all over with 
diamonds, as were also his sword, girdle, hat, and spun. 
When the difference in the value of money is considered, 
the sums thus ridiculously squandered in must have 
VALUE DEPENDENT ON SCARCITY. 
Two anecdotes, highly illustrative of this principle ia 
itical economy, are given in Southey’s History of 
il :—* When emeralds were first discovered in Ame 
rica, a Spaniard carried one to a lapidary in Italy, and 
asked him what it was worth; he was told a hundred 
escudos: he produced a second, which was larger, and 
that was valued at three hundred. Ovegjoyed at this, he 
took the lapidary to his lodging, and showed hiin a chest 
full; but the Italian seeing so many, damped his joy, by 
saying, * These, senor, are worth an eseudo.’ "—Thie first 
couple of cats which were carried to Cuyaba, sold fora 
pound of _—s there was a plague of rats in the settle 
ment, and they were purchased as a speculation, which 
proved an excellent one. Their first kittens produced 
thirty oitavas each; the next generation were worth 
twenty; and the price gradually fell, as the inhabitants 
were stocked with these beautiful and useful creatures 
Montenegro presented to the elder Almagro the first cat 
which was brought to South America, and was rewarded 
for it with six hundred pesos. 
PIG-STEALING EXTRAORDINARY, 

At Bankok in Siam there is a number of native Chris 
tians, chiefly mixed desecndants of Portuguese, who ar 
hated for their thievish and other bad habits. Among 
other accomplishments, they are complete adepts in pi 
stealing ; so much so, that a grunter can be whipped up 
and carried off without the least noise, and even without 
the animal being perfectly aware of the circumstance. | 
was told of a circumstance which occurred to a Danish 
gentleman, who resided in the factory a few yea’ i 
to my visit. He had a sow, with a large ily of very 

pigs, and as they were feeding one morning on the 
wharf in front of the factory, he was surprised to see ove 
of the pigs rush into the water, apparently against its 
will, for it gave utterance to the most piercing squeaks # 
it plunged into the liquid element. The owner imme 
diately went down to the water-side, but could see no 
thing of the runaway. A native Christian, who happenel 
to be fishing from a canoe about twenty yards distan'. 
was asked wither he could afford any explanation of tle 
mystery, but he had seen nothing, and could only say that 
he had heard a splash in the water a short time before. 
The owner of the pig was very much surprised, and could 
not account for the disappearance of the animal by am 
tural reason. A few mornings afterwards the same thing 
occurred again, and, running down to the water-side, the 
bereaved pig-owner saw the same man fishing in the samt 
spot, but could discover no signs of his pig. A similat 
phenomenon occurred a third time, but on this occasiat 
the pig stopped suddenly in its flight to the river, aul 
hurried, squeaking, back towards the house, with a pat 
of a fishing line dangling from its mouth. On furthere® 
amination, a strong hook was found attached to the ea 
of the line, stuck fast in the jaw of the pig, part of a swet! 
potato, which had been used as a bait, still clinging to the 
snare. The gentleman, for some time afterwards, kept 
good look-out for his friend in the boat, but he nev 
made his appearance again.—George Windsor Earle 
Eastern Seas, 
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numbers die during seasons 0 ought: they rush at sue}, QZ 
times into the lakes and marshes, where man: Y plang “YU 
into the mud and are — and others are phe = A down 4 fy 
by those who from behind press on with the same painfy Yi y 
raging impulse. Azara, more than once, saw the Y 
Measses of many thousands which had thus been dp . 
stroyed ; and their skeletons are found on the edge 
We question whether the celebrated Beau Brummell, = 
and even the equally celebrated Romeo Coates, are noi 
absolutely mere Quakers in their dress, compared wit) Nu 
some of the distinguished dressers of the former days. FF —— 
Sir Walter Raleigh wore a white satin pinked vest, cloy 
sleeved to the wrist; over the body a brown doublet, I 
finely flowered and embroidered with pearl. In the fj THEn: 
feather of his hat a large = and pearl-drop at the sent « 
ea: in place of a button ; his trunk @ 
tis stockings and ribbon garters, fringed i ®° pla 
at the end, all white; and buff shoes, with white ribbon, ff dl wh 
On great court days his shoes were so gorgeously covered ring tc 
with precious stones, as to have exceeded the value 
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